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has been given of the singular race who inhabit the Great 
Andaman. By some they are represented as a fierce race of 
cannibals. I visited that island in H.M.S. Suffolk, 74, in 
1799, and found the tribes in the neighbourhood of Port 
Cornwallis of a gentle character and pleasing features, small, 
but well-made, woolly-headed, existing in a state of nature, 
without the least covering, and upon roots and fish ; the wild 
hog, vermin excepted, being the only four-footed animal 
on the island. We took three boys away, in addition to 
George, Adm. Rainier’s servant, who soon became good ser- 
vants, and learnt English easily. Whence this race came, it 
is not easy to conjecture, and we have no knowledge of their 
language whereby to trace their origin. I have written both 
to Bombay and Bengal for information on this subject, which 
I hope soon to receive. 

The American Ethnological Society announces that seve- 
ral elaborate dissertations on Ethnology are in the course of 
preparation by members of that body. 

In conclusion. I would remark, that the present time is 
very favourable to our pursuits. The barriers that have 
hitherto divided nations are everywhere giving way, enlarg- 
ing, by that means, the field of scientific research, and neces- 
sarily demanding additional labourers, in order to reap a full 
and rich harvest. 
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THE MIGRATION OF THE ANCIENT MEXICANS, 


AND THEIR 


ANALOGY TO THE EXISTING INDIAN TRIBES OF 
NORTHERN MEXICO. 


By Lirut. GEORGE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK RUXTON, KEsq., F.E.S. 


Read before the Society, 17th May 1848. 


Where no other data than the vague apocryphal legends 
and rude hieroglyphics of a semibarbarous people reward 
the researches into a nation’s history, it is almost impossible 
to derive even a probable hypothesis as to its origin, or to 
trace even, by such uncertain evidence, the different phases 
which it may have exhibited, in its progress from utter bar- 
barism to comparative civilisation. | 

Perhaps in no case is this fact more truly exemplified than 
in the history of the people which are the subject of the pre- 
sent sketch ; and, although a more than ordinary amount of 
talent, diligence, and assiduity have been devoted to bring 
to light and unravel the mass of confusion which native tra- 
ditions and hieroglyphics present to the historians of the 
Mexicans, yet, nothing are we permitted to receive as fact, 
or to affirm as’ warrantable evidence of any portion of Mexi- 
can history, but the oral traditions handed down to us by the 
earliest writers of the Spanish conquest ; refusing altogether 
such uncertain data as the rude picture-writing, interpreted 
by every one in a different manner, which serves more to 
confuse than throw a light on the interesting subject. 

What, therefore, may be asserted with the semblance of 
truth is simply this, that the portion of Mexico, classically 
known as the Valley of Anahuac, has been peopled by at 
least nine distinct tribes, who succeeded each other in that 
comparatively circumscribed tract, the first of these being 
the Toltecans, and the last (who held it at the time of the 
conquest by the Spaniards) the Aztecs. 
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It is probable that, although distinct ¢r/bes, they belonged 
to one and the same great nation. The Toltecans and the 
Aztecs (who were the first and last of the migrate tribes) 
possessed a similar and nearly equal amount of civilisation, 
which must have been the source from whence it spread into 
Southern Mexico. 

Of these tribes, it is only necessary to speak of the two 
above mentioned, since of none of the intermediate ones is 
there any information but of the most vague and uncertain 
character ; and at the same time it must be borne in mind, 
that no part of Mexican history can be adduced as probable 
fact, but that the valley of Anahuac has been peopled by 
different tribes, whose successive occupancy of the country 
extended over a space of about 800 years, and of whom, it is 
repeated, the first were the Toltecs, and the last the Aztecs, 
or Mexicans of the Conquest. 

Cotemporary with these, the wild and wholly barbarous 
people, called Ottomies, hovered on the extreme boundaries 
of the civilised states, refusing to benefit by the example of 
the immigrated tribes, and for the most part engaged in con- 
stant warfare with them, to recover the lands of which they 
had been despoiled. 

The Ottomies, then, were probably the aborigines of Ana- 
huac, and a certain analogy may be traced in their character 
and habits, to the savage tribe of Apaches, who infest the 
Northern States of Mexico at the present time. 

It is certain that the Toltecs, as also the Aztecs, came 
from the north, and, according to the traditions of the 
people, the Toltecs brought with them a high degree of civi- 
lisation, higher than that possessed by the Aztecs; but that 
the ancient Mexicans had attained to any other than the 
most primitive stage, is not borne out or warranted by any 
remains which are left in these days to direct our judg- 
ment. 

The Aztecs are supposed to have inhabited a country north- 
east of the Gulf of California, called by them Azatland; but 
its exact locality is entirely suppositious.' Somewhere about 
the year 1160 of our era, they commenced their migration to 
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the south, and the cause of this movement is equally involved 
in obscurity. 

During this migration they are supposed to have made 
three great halts, the first of which was on the Gila, a stream 
which, after joining the Rio Colorado, runs into the Gulf of 
California. Here they remained a considerable period, build- 
ing a city, the remains of which are to be seen covering a 
large space; the walls of buildings and acequias, or irriga- 
ting canals of great depth, are still visible; and immense 
quantities of broken pottery strew the ground. 

The ruins of two other cities, south of the Gila, are as- 
signed as other halting-places during their migration ; and 
these remains are identical with those on the above-named 
river. From the great extent of the foundations of these 
structures, and parts of walls which are still standing, and 
which shew that the buildings must have been of extra- 
ordinary size, these remains have been always termed the 
Casas Grandes, or Great Houses. Now, northward of the 
Gila, in the province of New Mexico, and over a vast extent 
of country, extending from the Rio Grande to the main chain 
of the Cordillera, are found, at the present moment, many 
tribes of Indians, who build and inhabit towns and houses of 
the same form as the Casas Grandes of the ancient Mexicans. 
Those dwelling in the valley of the Rio Grande are called 
Pueblo Indians, from the fact of their dwelling in towns, 
whilst beyond the civilised settlements to the north-west, is 
a tract of country inhabited by the Moquis, of whom but little 
is known; but who are reported to enjoy a comparatively 
high state of civilisation,—that is, compared to the barbarism 
of the hunting-tribes. 

It, therefore, appears highly probable that, from this re- 
gion the ancient Mexicans first emigrated ; and it may be in- 
ferred that they sprang originally from the Indians now 
known as Pueblos, or that the latter are a branch of the 
Aztecs, which remained behind at the time of their first great 
halt. At all events, we must look to the country north of the 
Gila, extending to the Great Salt Lake, and bounded on the 
westward by the Pacific, and eastward by the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, as the locality from whence the Aztecs migrated to the 
south ; for, to the northward of this tract, the salitrose de- 
serts round the Great Salt Lake, and the barren and incle- 
ment regions to the north of these again, present a natural 
obstacle to the supposition that they could come from re- 
moter regions than the one assigned. 

It is generally supposed that no traces of the Aztecs exist 
northward of the river Gila; but, in the country of the Na- . 
vajos, as well as in that of the independent Moquis, are still 
discoverable traces of their former habitations; and, as I 
have before remarked, the Pueblo Indians, as far north as the 
valley of Tios, construct and inhabit villages and houses of 
the same form as the Casas Grandes of the Aztecs, retaining 
many of their customs and domestic arts, as they have been 
handed down to us, and many traces of a common origin. 

In the absence of any evidence, traditionary or otherwise, 
on which to found an hypothesis as to the probable cause of 
the migration. of the Mexicans from the north, I have sur- 
mised that it is possible that they may have abandoned that 
region on account of the violent volcanic convulsions, which, 
from the testimony of persons who have visited these regions, 
I have no doubt have, at a comparatively recent period, agi- 
tated that portion of the country; and from my own obser- 
vation, the volcanic formations become gradually more recent 
as they advance to the north, along the whole table-land, 
from the valley of Mexico to Sante Féin New Mexico. These 
disturbances may have led to their frequent changes of resi- 
dence. and ultimate arrival in the south. 

If their object was to fly from such constantly-recurring 
commotions, their course would naturally be to the south, 
where they might expect a genial soil and climate, in a di- 
rection in which they might avoid the numerous and war- 
like tribes who inhabited the regions south of their aban- 
doned country. Thus, we find the remains of the towns built, 
in the course of their migration, in insulated spots of ferti- 
lity, oases in the vast and barren tracts they were obliged 
to traverse, which spread from the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake of the north towards the valley of the Gila, and 
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still southward, along the ridges of the Cordillera, which 
stretch far away to the southern portion of the country. 

And here I may remark, that this inference is borne out 
by the fact, that the sites of their ruined towns present, at 
the present time, some of the most barren and unproductive 
spots to be found in Northern Mexico, and nearly all are si- 
tuated in volcanic districts, which have every appearance of 
having been disturbed at a comparatively recent period. 

_ Having thus slightly drawn attention to the ancient inha- 
bitants of Anahuac, and the probable locality from whence 
they emigrated to that country, we will see how far we are 
justified in affirming that the Pueblo Indians and the ancient 
Mexicans are descended from one and the same stock. 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado, who was one of the early ex- 
plorers of New Mexico, asserts that, in the vicinity of a river 
which was called « Tegue,” there dwelt a nation who built 
houses three stories high, and who spoke the same language 
as that used by the Aztecs of the valley of Anahuac. In 
some old MSS. lately discovered in New Mexico, this people 
were supposed to form a kingdom called “ Sivolo,” to which 
frequent reference is made as being the seat of considerable 
civilisation when compared with that of other tribes through 
whom the travellers had passed on their way to the distant 
north. Fray Ruiz, and Venabides, both Franciscan monks, 
preached to thousands of Indians who came from the direc- 
tion of this kingdom of Sivolo, and were astonished at their 
docility, and the “extraordinary cultivation of their intel- 
lects.” As they do not mention to have met with any dif- 
ficulty in holding communication with this people, and as 
they preached daily to them without interruption, it may be 
taken for granted that the language spoken was intelligible 
to both ; and as most of the Missionary monks were conver- 
sant with the Mexican dialect, it must have been through 
that channel alone that they communicated with the native 
tribes of this remote region. 

These Indians, like the Pueblos of the present day, preferred 
to build their towns and villages on the summits of almost in- 
accessible cliffs, the approach being by means of a zig-zag path 
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cut out of the precipitous sides. The bluffs, or mounds of vol- 

canic formation, called mesas by the Mexicans, on account of 
their tabular form, were invariably selected if in a fertile loca- 
lity. The entire country from the valley of Mexico to that of 
Taos, a distance of 2000 miles, being more or less of volcanic 

formation, presents many of these favourite mounds, which 

sometimes rise isolated in the centre of extensive plains, and 

of extraordinary regularity of outline, having the appear- 

ance of gigantic tables. Others are of pyramidal form, and 

these the ancient Mexicans made use of as bases or pedestals 

for their feocalli or temples, sometimes facing them, or point- 

ing the corners, with solid masonry. These tabular hills have 

been ingeniously described, by writers on Mexican history, 

as artificial structures, rivalling, in grandeur of design, and 

the industry and labour necessary to their construction, those 

monuments of art and human industry, the pyramids of 
Egypt. 

It is generally affirmed that the Aztecs were not origi- 
nally an agricultural people. That this is an error, any one 
who has visited the ruins of their ancient towns on the Gila, 
and in other parts of Northern Mexico, can testify beyond a 
doubt. The remains of ditches and canals, by which the 
corn fields were irrigated, are plainly perceptible, and the 
fields themselves can, in many parts, be distinctly traced. 
In the northern portions of Mexico, this is rendered easy of 
detection on account of the absence of timber or brushwood, 
and the consequent bareness of the soil. In the south, where 
the ground is covered by heavy timber, or a dense vegetation, 
nothing but the solid blocks of masonry used in the construc- 
tion of their dwellings are visible to the eye, and any. traces 
of agriculture are concealed by the impenetrable jungle which 
covers the country. 

The Indians of Northern Mexico, including the Pucblos, 
appear to belong to the same great family—the Apache, 
from which branch the Navajos, Apaches, Coyoteros or Wolf- 
Eaters, Mescaleros, Moquis, Yubissias, Maricopas, Chiri- 
caquis, Chemeguabas, Yumayas (the last two, tribes of the 
Mogqui), and the Nijoras, a small tribe on the Gila. All these 
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speak dialects of the same language, more or less approxi- 
mating to the Apache, and of all of which the idiomatic struc- 
ture is the same. What relation this language bears to the 
Mexican has not been satisfactorily ascertained; but my im- 
pression is, that it will be found to assimilate greatly, if not 
to be identical. 

The Pueblo Indians of Taos, Pectiris, and Acéma, are sup- 
posed to speak the original language, of which the tribes 
lower down the Rio Grande, including the Pueblos of San 
Felipe, Sandia, Ysléta, and Xeméz speak a dialect. 

These Indians are eminently distinguished from the New 
Mexicans, or descendants of the Spanish conquerors, in their 
social and moral character, being industrious, sober, and 
honest, the women being as remarkable for chastity as the 
New Mexicans are notorious for the laxity of their morals; 
indeed, a universal concubinage exists amongst the latter, 
the example of incontinence being set them by the priests, 
who in these remote regions are under no supervision of 
Church authority. 

Although most of the Pueblo Indians are nominally Chris- 
tians, and have embraced the outward forms of the Roman 
Catholic Church, they still cling to the belief of their fa- 
thers, and celebrate in secret the ancient rites of their own 
religion. The aged and devout of both sexes may still be 
often seen on their flat house-tops, with their faces turned to 
the rising sun, and their gaze fixed in that direction, from 
whence they expect, sooner or later, the god of air will make 
his appearance. 

Amongst many of the religious forms still retained by these 
people, perhaps the most interesting is the perpetuation of 
the holy fire, by the side of which these Indians, as did the 
Aztecs, keep a continual watch for the return to earth of 
Quetzalcoatl’, the god of air, who, according to their tradi- 
tions, visited the earth, and instructed the inhabitants in 
agriculture and other useful arts. During his sojourn, he 
caused the earth to yield tenfold productions, without the ne- 
cessity of human labour; everywhere corn, fruit, and flowers 
delighted the eye ; the cotton plant produced its woof already 
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dyed by nature with various hues ; aromatic odours pervaded 
the air; and on all sides resounded the melodious notes of 
singing birds.. The lazy Mexican naturally looks back to 
this period as the “ golden age ;” and as this popular and be- 
nificent deity, on his departure from earth, promised faith- 
fully to return and revisit the people he loved so well, this 
event is confidently expected to the present day. 

Quetzalcoatl’ embarked in his boat of rattlesnake-skins on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and as he was seen to steer to the east- 
ward, his arrival is consequently looked for from that quar- 
ter; and when the Spaniards arrived from the east, as they 
resembled the god in the colour of their skin, they were ge- 
nerally supposed to be messengers from, or descendants of, 
the god of air. 

This tradition is common to the nations of the far north, 
and in New Mexico the belief is still clung to by the Pueblo 
Indians, who have for centuries continued their patient vigils 
by the undying fire. Its dim light may still be seen by the 
wandering hunter, glimmering from the deep recesses of a 
cave in the mountains, when, led by the chase, he passes in 
the vicinity of this humble and lonely temple. 

Such a striking analogy as that described above almost 
proves the connection of the two people, and this prominent 
similarity, nay, identity of religious rite, is at all events suf- 
ficient evidence to warrant the inference I have drawn, as to | 
the community of origin of the Pueblo Indians and ancient 
Mexicans. 

From what part of the Old World, or whencesoever these 
people passed, from Asia or Africa, into the continent of Ame- 
rica, will not be touched upon here ; neither is it necessary to 
adduce any of the arguments which have been brought for- 
ward to prove the fact of the Mexicans having sprung from 
Asiatic origin. Such arguments, based upon alleged analogy 
of customs and religious rites, having, in the opinion of the 
writer, but little weight or reason attached to them; for is 
it not natural that the expression of that instinctive religious 
feeling, which exists in the breasts of even the most barbar- 
ous of mankind, should find a vent in rites and ceremonies 
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which, however primitive, may yet bear some analogy to those 
practised by civilised people? The adoration of a Supreme 
Being, whether invested with the beautiful attributes of the 
Christian’s Deity, or the grotesque or horrible power with 
which the idolatrous savage clothes his god, may yet take the 
outward form of ceremonies which bear resemblance to each 
other. 

The mind of the savage, however rude and uncultivated, 
seeks to account for natural phenomena by properly attribut- 
ing to a Superior and Omnipotent Being the work his senses 
assure him could not be effected by mortal hands. 

Feeling towards this mysterious power either most abject 
dread or unlimited adoration and love, he worships him in 
the form which, according to his notions, will be most agree- 
able to the Deity ; and whether in the costly sacrifices of the 
ancient Mosaic creed, the unostentatious forms of Christian 
worship, or in the humble votive offering of the primitive 
savage, who blows to the Great Spirit the (to him) costly of- 
fering of the first exhalation of the fragrant tobacco, the 
spirit of the rite is still the same. 

But who would argue from this that the Choctaw, who 
offers the first puff of his kinnik-kinnik as a sacrifice to the 
‘“‘ Great Spirit,’ is descended from the followers of Moses, 
who rendered up the costly burnt offerings of their rams and 
goats, and oxen. 

The holy fathers, however, who first visited Mexico, went 
beyond this, and recognised in certain rites of Indian ido- 
latry, an analogy to the sacraments of baptism and the 
holy Eucharist. The cross, the sacred emblem of their faith, 
was also beheld, according to these devout men (who were 
so strong in faith as to see what otherwise was denied to 
common sight), raised in the heathen temples of the Aztec, 
and worshipped with as much zeal as in the churches of their 
own land; such crosses having, in fact, been erected by the 
early Spanish conquerors, who left in their path the holy em- 
blem, as an authority and warrant for the deeds of bloodshed 
and rapine which everywhere marked their progress on the 
soil of Mexico. 
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Indeed the accounts of the Monkish historians of the Con- 
quest, as well as of the other Spaniards who have written 
upon Mexican history, if not entirely fabulous, must yet be 
received with caution and distrust, and in no case reliable as 
authority. The Pueblo Indians, who are the original inha- 
bitants of New Mexico, are the most industrious portion of 
the population, and cultivate the soil in a higher degree than 
the civilized descendants of the Spaniards themselves. They 
number about 12,000, without including the Moquis, who 
have preserved their independence since the year 1680. 

Their houses are constructed in a most singular manner, 
being of two, three, and even five stories, without doors, or 
other external communication than by a trap-door in the 
azotea or flat roof, which is reached by means of ladders. 
One wall surrounds the different dwellings, and the entire 
village is contained in one of these buildings, and under one 
roof. 

Of similar construction appear to have been the houses on 
the Gila and elsewhere, which are supposed to have been 
built by the ancient Mexicans in their migrations to the 
south. 

In physical conformation, these Indians vary but in a slight 
degree from the Prairie tribes, being perhaps a little more 
inclined to corpulency, with the muscles of the arms and legs 
more strongly developed, owing to the severer labour which 
the former are engaged in. Indeed the physical organisa- 
tion of the Indians, from the lakes of the north to Patagonia, 
differs so little as to exhibit but a modification of physical 
feature, apparently caused by climate and localisation. 

The dress of the Pueblos is a mixture of the ancient cos- 
tume with that introduced by the Spaniards. A tilma, or 
small blanket coat, without sleeves, is worn over the shoulder, 
and their legs and feet are protected by leggings and mocas- 
sins of deerskin or woollen stuff. 

Their heads are uncovered, and their hair long and uncon- 
fined, save the centre or chivalrous scalp lock, which is usually 
bound with gay-coloured ribbon. | 

The women’s dress is the same as that of the wild Indians 
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of the Prairies, being a robe of finely-dressed doeskin, ge- 
nerally covered with a bright-coloured blanket, or mantle of 
cloth. 

It has been said before that the Pueblo Indians refuse to 
celebrate their ancient religious ceremonies in the presence 
of strangers, and that ostensibly they conform to the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is not, however, the less certain that 
this seeming abjuration of the idolatry of their fathers, is 
alone for the purpose of conciliating their conquerors, and 
in order that no hindrance or molestation should be offered 
to the observances of their secret faith. 

Like the Aztecs, they have their high priests, so called at 
least by the exaggerating writers of the Spanish Conquest, 
but which functionaries would be better known to all conver- 
sant with the American Indian, as “ medicine or mystery 
men ;” the ‘‘ Obi” of the African negro. 

Indeed if all the erudite historians, who have so elaborate- 
ly worked up into the most interesting romance the meagre 
materials afforded by Mexican history, had so simplified their 
work as to write only that which they conscientiously be- 
lieve to be true, or in other words, had called things by their 
proper names, instead of being puzzled and mystified at the 
strange anomaly of civilisation and barbarism exhibited by 
the ancient Mexicans; if they had been described to be 
what in truth they were, and no more, a tribe of Indians 
dwelling in lodges of stone, and living by agriculture, we 
should be the better able to appreciate their real state, and 
to draw a comparison between the pomp and glory of the 
Court of Montezuma, emperor of the Mexicans, and the same 
regal splendour displayed at the present time in the Medi- 
cine Lodge of Tum-ga-cosh or Buffalo Belly, the chief of the 
mighty nation of the Comanche. | 

Fray Augustin Ruiz and Venabides visited New Mexico 
as early as the close of the sixteenth century (about the year 
1585), and they declare that upwards of a million of Indians 
sought baptism at their hands, impelled by the commands they 
had received from a white woman, who had for many years 
been preaching amongst them. It seems that on a rosary 
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being presented to some of these Indians, on which was a 
medallion bearing the effigy of some female saint, they im- 
mediately recognised the robes in which she was represented, 
as being of the same form and colour as those worn by the 
female who had instructed them, and who made her appear- 
ance from the direction of the Moquis country. 

It is singular that the Moquis are called by the American 
trappers and hunters, who visit their country in the course of 
their adventurous expeditions, the ‘“ Welsh Indians.” It is 
a common belief in the United States, that the first dis- 
coverers of North America were Prince Madoc and his Welsh 
followers, and that their descendants still exist in some un- 
explored part of the continent. The hunters and trappers 
found their supposition on this fact, that the Moquis are 
much fairer than the other Indians, and have many indivi- 
- duals among them who are perfectly white, with light-coloured 
hair and eyes, which is accounted for by the frequent occur- 
rence amongst the Navajos, and probably the Moquis of 
Albinos, with the Indian features, but light complexions, eyes, 
and hair. . 

In connection with this, I may mention a very curious cir- 
cumstance which happened to me, and which tends to shew 
that there is some little foundation for the belief of the trap- 
pers, that the Moqui Indians are descendants of the Welsh 
Prince and his followers. 

I happened, very recently, at Fort Leavenworth, on the 
United States frontier, to enter the log-hut of an old Negro 
woman, being at the time in an Indian dress, over which 
was thrown a Moqui or Navajo blanket. The old dame’s 
attention was called to it by its varied and bright colours ; 
and, after examining its texture carefully, she suddenly 
exclaimed, “ That’s a Welsh blanket; I know it by the 
woof.” She had, she told me, in her youth lived many 
years in a Welsh family, and in a Welsh settlement in Vir- 
ginia, or one of the southern states, and had learned their 
method of working, which was the same as that displayed 
in my blanket. The blankets and tilmas manufactured by the 
Navajos, Moquis, and the Pueblos, are of excellent quality, 
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and dyed in durable and bright colours ; the warp is cotton, 
filled with wool, the texture close and impervious to rain. 
Their pottery is the same as that manufactured by the ancient 
Mexicans, painted in bright patterns, by coloured earths and 
the juiceof several plants. In the countryof the Moquis are the 
remains of five cities, on the sites of which they still inhabit 
the villages, said to be the same in form as those constructed by 
the Pueblos. The names of four of these are Orayxa, Masanais, 
Jongopai, and Gualpi. The fifth is doubtful. Some of the 
villages of the Pueblo Indians are very curiously located 
on the summits of almost inaccessible cliffs; Acom& and 
another, now in ruins, near the Pueblo of San Felipe, are 
thus situated; but the most extraordinary building is that 
of the Pueblo of Tos, on the northern side of the valley of 
that name. It is built on a small stream, which divides the 
building into two equal portions, and is composed of seven 
stories, decreasing in breadth as they ascend, so that the vast 
hill has a pyramidal or telescopic appearance. The founda- 
tion covers an extent of 370 feet in length, by 150 in width, 
divided into several compartments, two rooms forming, as it 
were, the thickness of the walls, the outer of which, in each 
story, is generally inhabited, the other being used as a 
granary. A small window lights the apartment, to which the 
only communication is by a ladder through a trap-door in the 
roof. 

In the centre of the building, on the ground-floor, is a large 
council-hall, where, under the presidence of their cacique or 
chief, they meet to transact the municipal affairs of the tribe, 
and where, more than once, plots have been hatched and ma- 
tured, which have subverted the government of the incapable 
Mexicans. 

In the numerous insurrections, raised and conducted by 
the Pueblo Indians, they have invariably considered it the 
best stroke of policy to strike at once at the very head of the 
obnoxious government; and, in nearly every instance, have 
carried out their plans by massacring the governor of the 
province. 

But the other day, they rose against the Americans, who 
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had taken possession of New Mexico, without opposition, 
and, surprising the governor (a gentleman named Bent), 
whilst in the village of Fernandez, a few miles from the 
Pueblo of Taos, murdered him in the most savage manner. 

A few days after this, the American troops attacked the 
Pueblos, and after killing several hundred of its Indian defen- 
ders, levelled it to the ground. 

It has been said that the singular perpetuation of a holy 
fire by which the ancient Mexicans watched for the return 
of the god Quetzalcoatl’ is also observed by the Pueblos. 
This rite was originally confined to one tribe and one lo- 
cality, to which the devout of the different nations, even 
from the distant regions of the Moquis, are reported to have 
bent their steps in pilgrimage. This favoured tribe and 
“holy city” was that of ‘“ Pecos,’’ situated on the stream 
of that name, about thirty or forty miles from the present 
Santa Fé. 

Here, in a deep and obscure vault, the sacred fire was 
watched, and carefully tended by a class of Indians who were 
consecrated to the task, and here for ages it smouldered in a 
brazier of stone ; the same fire which the Mexicans affirmed 
had been kindled from a spark struck by the hand of Quetzal- 
coatl’ himself, during his memorable sojourn on the earth, 
and which, with patient care and devout vigils, the Indian 
hopes to keep alive until his return. 

A few years since, the tribe became extinct, and the 
‘“* Pueblos” of Pecos being abandoned, the sacred fire was 
carefully removed by the neighbouring Indians, and conceal- 
ed in a secret cave in the mountains, where it is now pre- 
served. 

A curious feature in the internal government of the Pueblo 
communities is a system of police, for the purpose of pre- 
serving domestic tranquillity, and especially charged to guard 
against and punish acts of immorality on the part of the 
younger of both sexes. When the act of intercourse is 
proved before the head chief, the delinquents are immedi- 
ately compelled to marry, and if adultery be added, the 
penalty is corporeal punishment, and, if an aggravated case, 
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expulsion from the tribe. Unlike all other Indian tribes, 
professed prostitutes are unknown amongst the Pueblos, 
which fact is the more to their credit, with the demoralising 
example of their civilised neighbours ever before their eyes ; 
indeed so proverbial is the chastity of the Pueblo women, 
that the New Mexicans, when they wish to describe one of 
their own countrywomen as being correct in her morals, 
say, “ Es Puebla,” she is a Pueblo girl, or she is an Indian 
in virtue. 

They are celebrated for hospitality, and as faithful friends 
as they are bitter and implacable enemies; but, surrounded 
as they are by a vitiated and but semicivilised people, op- 
pressed for three centuries by grasping and tyrannical govern- 
ments, and existing in a country to which nature has accorded 
but few advantages, either of soil or climate, we see in the 
primitive and barbarous character of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico much more to admire than to condemn. 
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THE BUBIS, 0R EDEEYAH OF FERNANDO PO. 
By THOMAS R. HEYWOOD THOMSON, M.D. 


Read before the Society, 8th December 1847. 


Of the different localities in Western Africa, visited by 
the Niger Expedition in 1841 and 1842, perhaps no one pre- 
sented a greater number of new and interesting features to 
the inquirer than the island of Fernando Po, in the Bight of 
Biafra. Lying between 3° 12’ and 3° 67’, north latitude, and 
8° 46’ and 8° 57’ east longitude, it forms, towards the southern 
extremity, an oblong square, about 35 miles in length, and 22 
in breadth. The land is high, and in many parts precipitous. 
Two principal mountain ranges intersect the island in a north- 
east direction, of which Clarence Peak, rising to a height of 
11,000 feet, forms the leading feature; while a less elevated 
range, at the southern end, separates Melville Bay and Cape 
Badgely. The appearance of the island is picturesque in the 
extreme, being well wooded, even towards the higher ranges ; 
while, skirting the sea, may be observed numerous varieties 
of high and umbrageous trees, among which the graceful 
palm and the towering bombax, or cotton tree, stand forth 
conspicuous. At most of the little ravines, a stream of good 
clear water is found; but in no part of the island could be 
discovered any marsh or alluvial deposits. The rainy season 
lasts from May to December, when it is followed by the 
“‘ smokes,’’ a peculiar dense vapour which envelopes the 
island, and extends for some distance to seaward. 

The object of the present paper is to bring under consi- 
deration the physical and moral condition of the “ Edeeyah.’ 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to dwell at greater length on the 
characteristics of the island ; suffice it to say, that whether 
we examine its animal, its vegetable, or mineral productions, 
novelty is written on all. Little notice has, however, been 
taken of this small portion of Western Africa, although it is 
only 20 miles from the mainland of Cameroons, and many of 
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the vegetables, and nearly all the animals, are peculiar to it- 
self ; while the natives offer, in their language, customs, and 
even in their physical appearance, such distinctions to their 
continental neighbours, as fairly entitle them to be placed by 
themselves. 

It may be proper to state, that the nature of the country 
is So mountainous, and covered with such impenetrable forests, 
that the natives of its opposite sides are almost unknown to 
each other, which rendered it impossible for me, with my limit- 
ed means, to visit in person all the native towns to be men- 
tioned ; but the information on each was received, with due 
precaution, from creditable and competent persons, who, in 
trading speculations, had passed some time among them. 

Altogether there are about fifteen native towns and villages 
situated at different points of the island, and in some of them 
the dialects spoken are so peculiar and distinct as to be quite 
unintelligible to their neighbours. 

Thus at Banna-pa, Bassi-poo, Bassi-li, Rébol-la, Barid-batah, 
Bassi-pt, Bi-dtonos, Tupullo-pulla, the language or dialect 
spoken is that given in the accompanying vocabulary, under 
the head of Edééyah. At West Bay, Bi-illi-pa, Bario-bi, there 
is another quite as distinct, while at another native town, 
name unknown, on the south-east side, another obtains ; and 
in bartering with the Bibis, who go round from the neigh- 
bourhood of Clarence to purchase the earthen pots and jars 
made there, the traffic is carried on by signs. We saw seve- 
ral during our sojourn at Clarence Cove, who could not make 
themselves intelligible to the Edeeyahs. 

Thus, it is evident there are two or more dialects, if not 
distinct languages, in this small island; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the opportunity did not occur to procure voca- 
bularies, as no doubt a comparison would have removed any 
questions as to their common origin, which we are inclined 
to believe, from the general resemblance of their physical 
characters. 

The Edeeyah have mostly been spoken of, by such persons 
as have seen them, under the name of Bibis, from their usual 
salutation on meeting a stranger—of Bibi, the Edeeyah term 
for friend. They are for the most part well made and mus- 
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cular, with an average height of 5 feet 63 inches, as deduced 
from the measurement of fifteen men taken indiscriminately 
as they passed through Clarence ; round the chest 373 inches, 
and from trochanter major to the sole of the foot 322 inches ; 
across the head, from one meatus auditorius extreme to the 
other, 13§ inches; from occipital protuberance to nasal pro- 
cess 323 inches ; facial angle, 72. The face is more inclined to 
be round, the cheek-bones not so high, the nose less expanded, 
the lips thinner, and the mouth better formed, than in most 
other Africans. The eye is at once expressive of intelligence 
and good-humour. The hair is softer and longer than in 
any of the West Africans, and although there is a tendency to 
curl, itis not crispy as in the other Negroes. The skin is not 
so black ; it is more of an olive shade, and is soft and unctuous. 

The lower extremities are particularly powerful, and the 
muscles strongly developed; and from this probably arises 
the appearance as if the body was unnaturally long, and the 
legs, from the pelvis downward, shortened. 

The continual exercise on foot, as well as the habit of sit- 
ting with the legs doubled up to the chin, must tend to pro- 
duce this unusual development of the lower extremities, which 
is so striking a feature that the most careless observer can 
scarcely fail to notice 1t. The hands and feet are, for the 
most part, smaller than in other Africans. In many of the 
females they are beautifully proportional ; and, indeed, the 
general symmetry of some Edeeyah girls at Bassapoo was 
perfect. The women have generally a soft and rather plea- 
sing expression of countenance, which even the horrid prac- 
tice of cutting strong lines across the face does not remove. 
This is usually done when young; and in both sexes, to come 
up to the Bubi idea of beauty, the marks on cicatrisation 
should be raised and corrugated. It must be, indeed, a pain- 
ful operation; but, like civilised nations, much must be sacri- 
ficed to the prevailing taste or fashion. Palm-oil is much 
used about their persons, mixed either with clay or ferru- 
ginous earth, with which they daub themselves in various 
ways, So as to produce a savage and wild appearance, quite 
inconsistent with their gentle and harmless disposition. 

They have several modes of arranging the hair, which is 
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done up into a greater or less number of knobs, with red 
clay, and with which they sometimes unite small bones of 
the dogs or monkeys. In some, the hair is made up into one 
‘large mass with red clay, weighing many pounds, which one 
would suppose to be a painful sacrifice to fashion ; but the 
simple Edeeyah prides himself on his coiffure, and willingly 
submits to what will enhance his appearance. 

No tribe of Africans have such antipathy to European 
clothing as this singular people. Notwithstanding the fre- 
quent intercourse many of them have had with our settle- 
ment at Clarence, no article of dress has been adopted. The 
little bunch of grass suspended between the thighs, and the 
flat or conical grass hat, are the only attempts at covering 
they have ventured on. Their ornaments consist of little 
chains of grass, neatly woven, the vertebre of snakes, mon- 
keys, and dogs, and, in the richer persons, a lump of suet, in- 
closed in a portion of intestine, and suspended round the 
neck, is a choice ornament, as well as a supposed charm. 
Country money, a small species of limpit, made round, and 
strung in long lines, is also a favourite addition, fastened 
round the arms and Jegs; so that one can judge of the wealth 
of many of them by the quantity of this ornament. Among 
the chiefs, the head and horns of a goat, or of the golden 
roode-bocke, is secured to the hat. Nearly all have little grass 
bracelets and armlets, in which they secure the knife, a most 
useful article, and almost the only European one they care for. 

The first impression conveyed to the observer on seeing an 
Adeeyah in his native woods, is certainly anything but fa- 
vourable. The face cut and disfigured by transverse stripes ; 
the hair done up with red knobs ; the body painted, or rather 
bedaubed, into red and yellow clay; a bunch of grass to 
cover those portions of the person which even savages are 
averse to display ; a little flat grass hat, fastened to the head 

_ by a skewer; the long wooden spear raised on high as if to 
be brought into immediate use, seldom fail to produce the 
conclusion that here is the very acmé of barbarous and savage 
life. A little inquiry, however, into the native character and 
the laws by which they are regulated removes the prejudice, 
and we feel deeply interested in a race presenting such an 
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anomalous combination of the wisest and most civilised laws, 
with the rudest and most untutored state of nature. On the 
testimony of George Ireland, a liberated African, and a very 
intelligent person, who lived among the Edeeyah for eleven 
years, and had visited most parts of the island, they are de- 
scribed as being most hospitable and generous to strangers ; 
humane, and kindly-disposed towards each other in their se- 
veral communities, both in health and sickness; willing to 
assist each other in difficulties ; brave, yet forbearing ; and 
reluctant to spill the blood even of their enemies ; and these 
good traits we can vouch for, not only on general authority, 
but from our own observations among them. 

Their battles are not attended with cruelties; their reli- 
gious rites untainted by human blood,—in this affording a 
notable difference between them and most Africans, who 
make their fellow-creatures the grand victims for conciliat- 
ing the jujus, or fetishes. Murder is unknown among 
them; so much so, that a chief near Clarence received the 
cognomen of Cut-throat, for an attempt made on the life of 
one of his subjects, whom he discovered in the act of steal- 
ing from a vessel of war’s boat, during Captain Owen’s visit 
in 1825. They are remarkably honest. We have seen them 
exposed to such temptations as few Africans can resist, and 
yet not betray the confidence placed in them. 

in Lieutenant Botelar’s narrative of the survey under Cap- 
tain Owen, in H.M.S. Leven and Banacouta, he says,—‘‘ Our 
intercourse with savages of various tribes and nations, for the 
last four years, has far exceeded that which generally falls to 
the lot of navigators or travellers overland, yet never did we 
meet with a people more savage in appearance, or more Ssin- 
gular in their customs, than the people of Fernando Po. In 
stature, they were generally low, yet of perfectly symmetri- 
cal form, and, in many cases, of Herculean mould. In hue 
they varied much, some being black, and others of a copper 
eolour. Their features were all of exactly the same cast, so 
that I cannot imagine the latter had sprung from intercourse 
with the white”’—* Their features were pregnant with intel- 
ligence.” Again, he says,—‘ In no place that we visited did 
the natives appear to be in a state of such. barbarism as at 
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' Fernando Po; yet they manifested the greatest horror of 
theft, which would have done credit to people more advanced 
in civilisation ;’’ and ‘“‘ they made signs that the person who 
had committed the theft should atone for it by the loss of 
one or both hands.” 

Botelar also says, p. 464,—‘* The further insight into the 
character of the Fernando Po people, gained on our second 
visit to the island, tended to shew that, however barbarous 
they appear to strangers, yet among themselves they have 
very salutary regulations, not less apparent in their civil go- 
vernment than in a military point of view.” 

Neither foreign nor domestic slavery is tolerated; indeed, 
a spirit of independence is discernible in their very bearing 
and look. The Spanish colonists were driven from the 
island during the end of the seventeenth century, for en- 
deavouring to carry on the slave-trade, and to entrap the in- 
habitants. Each town and village has its king or chief, who 
with the head men and jaijii men, or Buyeh-ripis, settle all dis- 
putes. The only acknowledgment made to the more powerful 
chiefs is that respect which their superior power ensures. 
They have no traditionary account of their origin or settle- 
ment on the island. 

The religion of these strange people is paganism ; while at 
the same time they believe in and worship as the great head 
of their religion, an unknown great spirit whom they call 
Ripi, and whom they believe to be the sovereign ruler of the 
world. The idols (different wooden and earthen figures) are 
called “ Mohs,” while the priests or Jiji men, of which there 
are always two to each village and town, are styled Buyeh- 
Rupis. It is needless to say that these latter possess un- 
limited confidence and control, and are in fact the principal 
movers in all unusal events, since nothing can be commenced 
or carried on without consulting the ‘‘ Mohs” or idols, a pre- 
rogative only granted to the Buyeh-Ripis. The offering to 
the mohs or idols, are portions of cooked meat, venison, 
ground pig, fowl, and palm-wine or topi. Like most Africans, 
the Edeeyah always spits out the first mouthful of spirits, 
or any beverage he is about to partake of, as a portion for 
the Moh! or god. The principal religious festival is just be- 
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fore planting the yam, and not at the completion of the har- 
vest, as in other parts of Africa. At the season just spoken 
of, they make up a large hunting-party in each village or 
town, for the capture of a sort of buffalo which is said to be 
found in the mountains. It resembles a bullock, but is larger ; 
it is black above, with some white about the belly. It is 
wild, scarce, and difficult to be procured, also for the golden 
roode-bocke and philatumba (two species of antelope), monkeys, 
a species of large rat, called a ground pig, for the purpose of 
making a great peace-offering to the unknown god Ripi, 
through the mediation of the mohs or idols. The meat is 
roasted and placed before them; after which the tribe par- 
take of the remainder, eating almost to a surfeit. They be- 
lieve by this feast the deities are conciliated, and a good yam 
season insured. ‘Topi, or palm-wine, is freely partaken of on 
such occasions, and is then kept prepared in its most exhila- 
rating form. 

On the decease of any member of a tribe, lamentation is 
made for seven suns or days. The body is covered with a 
sort of white clay, and buried the day of decease. A hole 
is dug just large enough to receive the body placed on its 
side in a sitting posture, with the legs doubled up, and the 
head laid toward the Peak of Clarence, the highest moun- 
tain point. Whether this may have any connexion with the 
belief entertained by many of them, that the rupi visits the 
peak occasionally (when, they say, fire is seen), it is difficult 
to ascertain. 

The whole term of mourning, or remembrance of the de- 
parted, is one month, or twenty-eight suns or days, during 
which the relatives assemble in one place, where they eat 
together, and drink the fermented topi or palm wine. Thus, 
though held to be a period of mourning, it is rather one of 
great rejoicing. At the end of the month, four of the sons 
— if the deceased has that number, or, if unmarried, four re- 
‘latives—are obliged to go out hunting to procure the favourite 
food of the Edeeyah, the bush pig, which, when cooked in a 
small earthen vessel, is partaken of by those only who were 
engaged in the hunt; after which,.some of it, with yam and 
palm-oil and topi, are placed on the grave for the supposed 
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‘use of the dead. To touch the foot of a deceased person is 
considered a most unfortunate and distressing circumstance, 
and almost certain to be followed by the death or some sad 
calamity of the party, and that very immediately. Their rude 
ornaments are buried with them. The money (a small spe- 
cies of patella), as also the yams or other. property, are di- 
vided equally among all the children, if he has any; if not 
among the other relatives. 

Like the Jews, and some other eastern nations, the Edee- 
yahs have a system of betrothal, which must continue for 
two years before sexual connection is permitted, during 
which time, the aspirant to the fair possession is obliged to 
perform all the labour which would otherwise fall on his in- 
tended wife, viz., planting yams, carrying water, palm-oil, &c. 
This is only observed in the case of the first wife. The 
courtship or betrothal commences generally at thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, but connection is not permitted until 
the conclusion of the two years; and should frail nature yield 
before the specified time, the offence is treated as seduction, 
and the youth severely punished, as well as exacting heavy 
fines from the offender’s relatives. Indeed, to seduce an 
Edeeyah girl is one of the most serious offences; and they 
sometimes even destroy the dwelling of the relatives, as well 
as Seizing their yams and other property. After the term of 
betrothal, the female is obliged to remain in the hut, from 
which she is not allowed to wander out until there are un- 
equivocal signs of pregnancy. If this does not take place, 
she continues under observation in her hut for eighteen 
months or moons. On her first appearance, or joining the 
tribe as a married woman, a feast is held by the friends. — 
Polygamy is universally permitted, the number of wives de- 
pending much on the circumstances of the party. Two and 
three are the usual number ; but some of the chiefs have large 
harems, a few upwards of 100. Bulloka, king of Barid-batah, 
a town seven miles from Clarence, is said to have upwards of 
200: how far correct, I know not. Still it appears that fe- 
males are much more numerous than males; which the na- 
tives admit to be the case. 

Adultery is considered a very aggravated crime against 
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their social system. For the first offence both parties are 
punished by the loss of a hand; but in the case of the man, 
he can only lose one: the punishment for the second offence 
being severe chastisement and heavy fines, extended even to 
the property of the relatives. The woman loses her remain- 
ing hand for a repetition of the adultery ; a third offence dis- 
qualifies for a continuance in the village or town. These un- 
fortunate women mostly take refuge with the Kroomen. I 
noticed several who had forfeited both hands, living in the 
care of the Kroomen at Clarence. Adultery is said to be 
very unfrequent. The amputation is performed with a com- 
mon knife, and is done at the wrist-joint. After the opera- 
tion, a vegetable stringent is applied, which is said to control 
the hemorrhage. Clay is put over all, and the arm held up- 
right by a relay of friends. The body is covered with clay 
and palm-oil, to keep the sufferer as warm as possible. I 
examined the stumps of several of these unhappy offenders 
against the Adeeyah system of morals, and they looked as 
well as if done by the most accomplished surgeon. Death 
seldom results from the operation. Of the number of inha- 
bitants collectively, or in the respective towns and villages, 
it would be hazardous to surmise, since no authentic infor- 
mation can be procured on the subject. Some have stated 
5000 to be the probable estimate ; but, judging from the well- 
known harems of some of its chiefs, as also the population 
of some of the smaller towns near Clarence, I should say 
15,000, not to exceed. Bassa-pdo and Ban-nia-pa, though small 
towns, would seem to have not less than 1000 to 1200 each, 
from what we noticed on visiting them. 

The dwellings of the Edeeyahs are most primitive and un- 
comfortable. At many of the villages and towns we visited, 
the greater number of the huts were formed simply by 
Spreading a coarse matting of palm-leaves over four rude 
posts, just large enough to screen the tenants from the dew 
and part of the rain, but open to all the winds of heaven. 
The more wealthy have, however, their domiciles of wicker- 
work of a square form, and even plastered with mud. Such 
obtain in the villages and towns near Clarence chiefly, and 
have probably been imitated from those of our Sierra Leone 
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settlers there. A pillow, hewn out of a block of palm-tree, 
an earthenware pot to boil yams, a pipe for smoking, and a 
topi calabash, make up the list of their furniture. 

When we remember the variable nature of the climate, and 
its heavy rains from May to December, it is truly surprising 
how anything human could exist under such circumstances ; 
and yet they are not only robust, but enjoy good health ; and 
except smallpox, from which they suffer dreadfully when 
once introduced, they have few disorders of a rapid or serious 
character. The principal diseases are light fevers, and skin 
affections ; psora, in its worst and African form ; and some 
cases of dracunculus, or guinea-worm; but now and then a 
case of elephantiasis of the lower extremity is seen. I need 
not mention that, once that scourge of mankind (especially 
the black portion), the smallpox, commences, it spreads with 
rapidity through the tribe, and carries off great numbers. 
As yet, little has been done to introduce the vaccine among 
them, as their Buyeh-ripis or priests are the doctors, and they 
regard with distrust and ill-feeling anything which is likely 
to remove or weaken their influence among the tribes. They 
use a few vegetable remedies; and anointing certain parts 
of the body with clay and palm-oil near a fire, is a common 
means for headaches and skin diseases; but the chief re- 
liance is placed in the propitiatory powers of. the priest to 
invoke the mohs or idols; and if the sick person dies, it is 
only considered to be the operation of the gods, who did not 
wish him to be retained any longer in the tribe. We omitted 
to state in the proper place, that the females have a fair 
portion of labour assigned to them, such as planting and col- 
lecting the yam, preparing and carrying the palm-oil to the 
traders, &c.; but they are certainly treated with greater 
consideration and kindness than in any part of Africa we 
visited, and they appear to be much attached to their hus- 
bands and children. 

The Edeeyahs are expert hunts; they use the spear and 
sling with great precision, and kill squirrels, lizards, and 
birds this way. When a tribe is engaged in a hunt, the 
sight is novel and exciting in the extreme. On one occa- 
sion, we had a party of 200 natives from Bannapa, who came, 
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agreeably to their promise, to let the White man see ‘“‘ Bubi 
hunt.” They first secured a number of nets, very strongly 
made of bark, to the surrounding trees; after which, the 
juju man, or Buyeh-rupi, began to vociferate loudly, using the 
most absurd gesticulations, in which he was occasionally fol- 
lowed by the others. Their strangely painted bodies, the al- 
most unity of voice with which the party responded to the 
Buyeh-rupi, as well as the frantic manner in which they threw 
their arms about from time to time, formed a scene of the 
strangest interest ; nor was it the less so, as being enacted 
under the waving palm, and lofty bombax or cotton-trees. 
After waiting about half an hour, by which time the juju man 
had got the mohs into a favourable humour, at a given sig- 
nal each person rushed to a small tree, from which he 
plucked some leaves, and commenced rubbing them briskly 
between the hands; some were put into the grass armlets. 
The chief also placed some in the button-holes of our shoot- 
ing-coats. On inquiry, we found it was intended as a token 
of good feeling among all present; that if any should be 
killed or wounded in the hunt, it was not to be considered as 
intentional, but the result of accident. ‘The whole party then 
separated into two long lines, and commenced beating the 
bushes to drive the deer and game down to the nets. Such 
of us as had guns were placed at the spots they expected the 
golden roode-bocke, or larger deer, to break through. 

Unfortunately a tornado came on, and the party was 
obliged to break up without having secured much game. 

The Edeeyah mode of dancing is both strange and uncouth. 
On festive occasions they fasten dry palm-leaves, &c. all over 
their persons ;—these, tossed about in their frantic evolutions, 
cause arustling noise, which, with a sort of pavior’s grunt, eh! 
eh! eh! eh! eh! eh! is the only accompanying music, if the 
word can be so employed. Spear in hand, they spring about 
observing a certain regularity of time and figure—rude but 
amusing. They are frequently under the influence of spirit- 
ous liquors at such times, and this adds to their look of 
wild excitement. One peculiarity in the Edeeyah is the in- 
clination they feel to work, hunt, or amusement in unison. 
Thus, whenever it is necessary to employ them on any work, 
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a whole village or town must be employed ; in this way, in a’ 
few days an immense deal is cleared away, when they can be 
persuaded to come together. 

Mr Scott, a respectable coloured man, who usually super- 
intended their labours for the West African Company at 
Fernando Po, informed me that trees of the largest size were - 
easily transported by them to the beach, merely by the habit 
they have of employing their force simultaneously. Even 
in the vocal exertions they observe this, and when they chant 
their incantations to Rupi, either at a feast or hunt, or be- 
fore working, they use their voices in such exact unison, that 
it sounds like one stentorian effort, and produces an extra- 
ordinary effect on the ear. The first time we heard them 
thus occupied, it struck us as the most singular unison of vo- 
cal power we ever listened to. On such occasions the Buyeh- 
rupi uses a sort of wooden rattle, with which he keeps up a 
noise during the intervals of the performance. The only 
other instrument of a musical character used by the Edeeyah 
is a sort of small gourd compressed in the centre, and open 
at both ends. By blowing more or less forcibly into this, and 
regulating the fingers or hand at the bottom, such a variety 
of tones is produced as to enable them to communicate with 
each other at a distance, and even to hold musical dialogues. 
In the still woods of Fernando Po, they are said to be able 
to communicate with each other at the distance of two or 
three miles. Having been a witness to some of these at- 
tempts, we can quite credit the statement. 

Such are a few particulars of this singular people; their | 
classification in the African family will be a matter of future 
consideration, when a careful examination of the language and 
comparison with others shall have afforded further data. It 
only remaipvs to state that, having seen something. of the 
African race on the eastern coast and Mosambique, and. not 
a little of many of the West African subdivisions, we regard 
the Edeeyah people as at once the most rude and barbarous 
in appearance, and the most civilised in their laws and social 
system. When we say appearance, we do not allude to their 
physical characters, which are superior to most if not all 
Africans. What is meant, is the rude external adornment 
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of the untutored savage. That they are capable of reaching 
a high state of improvement cannot be doubted,—their wise 
and salutary laws go half way to meet the missionary or 
philanthropist in his exertions ; and the amiable dispositions 
and friendly feelings towards white men would, if expanded 
by a proper system, soon attach them to their benefactors. | 

We hope we may not be deemed to anticipate too much 
when we express the belief that, from the at present little 
‘known and centrally-situate island of Fernando Po, much of 
the civilization of Western Africa’ will at some future day 
proceed. 


Supplement.—Upon the Edeeyah Vocabulary of Thomas R. 
Heynood Thomson, M.D. By R. G. LATHAM, M.D. 


The vocabulary of Dr Thomson of the Edeeyah language 
‘of Fernando Po, enables me to institute a comparison between 
it and the languages of the Continent opposite. 

My comparison entirely verifies the statement of Dr Thom- 
son of its being an independent language. 

With one of the dialects of the Continent, the Bimbia, 
Dr Thomson’s own vocabularies furnish a comparison ready- 
made. Here there is no affinity on the surface. 

With the language of the Cameroons River, the same 
statement holds good, although it must. be borne in mind 
that we have no accessible Cameroons. vocabulary of any 
length. The longest one known to the present writer is one 
that was for some time in the library of the Asiatic Society, 
in MS., and which is now in possession of the original col- 
lector. 

The Gaboon vocabularies are also scanty. Such as they 
are, however, they afford no signs of any of the Gaboon dia- 
lects being Edeeyah. 

As to the language of the Delta of the Niger, we have a 
multiplicity of specimens in various dialects, the Ibo, the 
Moko, the Old Calabar, &c. collected by Robertson, Mr Kil- 
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ham, Mr Daniell, and others. None of these exhibit any 
special affinity with the Edeeyah. 

With the Benin and Yaruba tongues, the affinity is still 
less evident. 

Such is the view of the Edeeyah of Fernando Po, considered 
in a practical point of view. Ihave no doubt of its being 
unintelligible to every tribe of the Continent. 

Nevertheless, as it may be this, and yet be no more unlike 
to such languages than English is to Dutch, or Dutch to Dan- 
ish, the farther question as to its more general affinities stands 
over. 

Upon this I can safely say that it is by no means an iso- 
lated language ethnologically speaking. 

It has miscellaneous affinities, with almost all the lan- 
guages between the Gambia and Gaboon; in other words, it 
belongs to that great class which, from comparing the Ibo, 
Ashantee, and other tongues, I call Ibo-Ashantee. The paper 
that proves this is at present in the printers’ hands, for the 
report of the present author upon the present state of Afri- 
can Ethnographical Philology for the British Association. I 
have only to add that Dr Thomson’s vocabularies both for 
the Bimbia and Edeeyah are unique, and that they fill an 
important hiatus in African philology. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON ON THE RECENT 
PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY. 


By JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D., F.R.S., PresipEent. 


In addressing the members of the Ethnological Society on 
the occasion of another Anniversary Meeting, I may venture 
to assure them, that the studies which it is the purpose of 
their Association to promote, continue year after year to gain 
a more extensive place in the public attention. I do not 
found this remark on the mere probability of the assertion ; 
though there can hardly be room for doubt, that, in the ge- 
neral increase of knowledge, and when the energies of the 
human mind are awakened to every species of inquiry which 
it is endowed with faculties to pursue, the history of our own 
species will cease to be neglected. I make the observation 
on the evidence of facts. The most obvious of them is, the 
establishment, in various places, of associations expressly 
devoted to the cultivation of Ethnology. In the next place 
may be noted, the great number of memoirs, connected with 
ethnological inquiries, which have been read during the last 
four years, before societies in which the subjects of discus- 
sion are not so limited; and, I may add, that these inquiries 
have engaged the attention of persons eminent for learning 
‘and ability, whose example and authority give an impulse 
to the pursuits of ordinary men. I may also advert to the 
frequent appearance of new works,—some of them periodical 
publications,—designed to illustrate the history of nations 
and of the human race. Such works now issue from the press 
in various parts of the world, where, some time ago, we should 
not have expected to find anything of a similar description. 
I shall only allude at present to an excellent journal of scien- 
tific and historical information published at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to a new periodical work which makes it appear- 
ance at Singapore, in the Malayan peninsula, and is intended 
for the collection of information connected with the ethno- 
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logy of the Indian Archipelago. I may also allude to a pe- 
riodical publication which now regularly comprises ethno- 
logical articles, printed by the Missionaries of the London 
Society in the Samoan Islands. A still more encouraging 
token of the general diffusion of knowledge on this subject, 
and of the beneficial results likely to arise from associations 
like our own, is to be traced in the works of maritime ex- 
plorators, or of persons who have either been sent out by 
Government, or induced by motives of individual enterprise, 
to embark on voyages of discovery to distant countries. In 
the reports which have been published of late years by per- 
sons returning from such expeditions, we do not find, as here- 
tofore, mere extracts from log-books, interspersed with such 
occasional remarks on the countries visited and their inhabi- 
tants, as were fitted only to display the ignorance of the 
writer on all subjects beyond the sphere of his technical pur- 
suit. Many of the late voyagers (and especially of those ap- 
pointed on Government expeditions), who have been induced 
to publish an account of their discoveries, have proved them- 
selves to be persons highly informed in the various depart- 
ments of science, and competent to the task of extending the 
Sphere of our knowledge as to the history of human races 
and languages. I shall only advert, by way of proof, to the 
publications of Captain Fitzroy and Mr Darwin, to those of 
Captain Gray, and to the narrative of my late excellent and 
much-lamented friend, Mr G. W. Earle, who, if he had sur- 
vived the voyage on which, to the deep grief of his friends, 
and great loss to the cause of science, he has lately perished? 
would have added much to what he has already contributed 
towards the history of the native races of the Austral Seas. 
Ethnology does not, however, owe its late rapid extension 
to those only who have cultivated it for its own sake, but is 
perhaps still more indebted to the attention which has been 
given by learned men and learned societies to correlative in- 
quiries, bearing more or less directly on the history of the 
human race. In order to form a correct idea of the present 
state of ethnology, and the prospect of its future extension, 
we must for a brief space direct our notice to the progress 
_of these investigations, and to the results obtained by them. 
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New light has been thrown of late on the history of na- 
tions, and particularly on the history of those nations which 
are supposed to be the most anciently civilised, by researches 
into Paleography. This term, which is fortunately well un- 
derstood, includes all that relates to ancient inscriptions, the 
records of the early history of mankind, written during the 
first ages of the world on rocks and monuments of various 
kinds, which the present generation is now everywhere learn- 
ing to read. There are at least two other parallel roads of 
archeological research, which lead us into the same remote 
regions of human history, but which are not yet designated 
by convenient and definite terms. They might be entitled, 
according to strict etymological rules, Palelexia and Pale- 
taphia. Palelexia means the archeology of languages. It is 
what German writers call ‘‘Sprachenkunde.”’ A learned mem- 
ber of this Society, who has contributed greatly to its exten- 
sion, has proposed to term it “ Ethnographical Philology.” 
To this I have only to object, that the study in question is 
not ethnographical, but ethnological. If any one dislikes the 
new name which I have proposed, I shall be satisfied with 
the expression, Archeology of Languages. 

The most able, and altogether the most remarkable, at- 
tempt to carry forward the explorations made on this path 
into new regions, that we have witnessed of late years, is the 
discourse delivered at the Ethnological Section of the British 
Association, during the last meeting of that learned body at 
Oxford. I term it the most able attempt, without fear of 
contradiction from anybody who heard it or will read it. 
How far it is successful, Lam not competent, and shall not 
venture, to determine. The title of this memoir has a parti- 
cular reference to the language of the ancient Egyptians, 
but its purport is in reality much more extensive. It takes 
a comprehensive survey of the history of languages in gene- 
ral, and of the great divisions of mankind which are founded 
on their classification. In depth of research and extent of 
philological investigation, this memoir can only be compared 
with the celebrated dissertation prefixed by Baron William 
Von Humboldt to his treatise on the “‘ Kawi Sprache.” But 
the Chevalier Bunsen has gone further than his countryman 
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-and predecessor into questions relating to the historical de- 
velopement of nations and languages. For this he had the 
advantage of later and more extended research, in several 
branches of the subject, and particularly in the history of 
the ancient Egyptian idiom, and the relation in which it 
stands to the comparatively modern Coptic. He begins with 
a survey of the history of philological researches, in which 
he reviews all that has been done, with any remarkable suc- 
cess, to advance this study, from the Cratylus of Plato to the 
age of Adelung, who first set forth a systematic outline of the 
‘¢ Sprachenkunde;” and again from that time to the era when 
it was destined to assume the character of a new Science in 
the hands of Frederick Schlegel, Bopp, Grimm, and William 
Von Humboldt. The investigations of these writers are car- 
ried on by the Chevalier Bunsen to their ulterior results, so 
far as these can be reached or anticipated by the most pene- 
trating foresight. The languages of the Old Continent are 
divided by him into three classes, which indicate, in a certain 
point of view, so many successive stages of developement. 
Two of these are the well-known Indo-European groupe, which 
the author terms, with Schlotzer and others, the Japhetic 
idioms, and the Semitic, Shemite, or Syro-Arabian lan- 
guages. To each of these great stems are assigned geogra- 
phical centres, as well as chronological periods of develope- 
ment. A third and more ancient phasis of human language 
is now revealed to our view, for the first time, by the author 
of this memoir. It is represented by him as a more rudi- 
mental and imperfect organisation of articulate speech, but 
as constituting the primitive material, as well as the common 
groundwork, of both the later developements. Itis termed by 
the author, the Chamite system; and it is said to be exempli- 
fied or represented by the ancient Egyptian language. By 
this it is not meant that Egypt was in reality the local centre 
of its formation, but that the type of this earlier formation 
has been longer preserved, like other remains of a remote an- 
tiquity, in Kgypt than elsewhere. These are the principal fea- 
tures of the Chevalier Bunsen’s theory, stripped of the magni- 
ficent covering which the immense learning and the discur- 
sive genius of the author has thrown round them. The same 
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volume of the Transactions of the British Association, in 
which the Chevalier Bunsen’s essay has just now appeared, 
contains others read before the Section of Ethnology, some of 
which are very able and elaborate compositions. Among 
these is a memoir on the Classification of the Languages of 
Africa, by Dr R. G. Latham, a paper which is announced as 
forming the commencement of a series of similar memoirs, 
destined to comprise all the known languages of the world. 
There is likewise a learned essay on the Celtic Languages, by 
Dr Meyer, who is well known to have studied, with remark- 
able success, the literature of the Celtic nations, and to whom 
both England and Germany look for a further elucidation of 
their history. I shall presentiy have occasion to mention 
some other papers of great interest that were read on the 
Same occasion. 

I must now endeavour to take a brief survey of the late ex- 
plorations of ancient history on another path, that of Palio- 
graphy. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 
as well as some of the most celebrated periodical publica- 
tions which make their appearance in Germany, have been 
of late much occupied by a series of investigations relating 
to the Cuneiform Inscriptions. In the short anniversary 
address read before this Society in the course of the last 
year, I took occasion briefly to allude to the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions ; and as every year witnesses some considerable 
advancement in these researches, and the last year and a half 
have been the period of some remarkable discoveries, I shall 
now attempt to point out, in a very summary manner, the re- 
sults which the efforts of learned men have yet obtained in this 
path, so far as they tend to elucidate ancient ethnology. Itis 
well known that the inscriptions in characters termed Cune?- 
form or Arrow-headed, are pieces of writings inscribed on rocks, 
monuments of stone, and masses of brick, and cut in charac- 
ters which are composed of cuneiform or wedge-shaped strokes 
or arrow- headed lines, differently grouped and disposed. 
These inscriptions do not consist of merely a few lines or brief 
sentences, like the “ Runes” of Northern Europe, which are 
mostly short epitaphs. They are in many instances long com- 
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‘positions, covering a large space, which, since some of them 
have been decyphered and read, have been foundto contain his- 
torical memorials of the most celebrated nations of the Kast, 
and notices of important revolutions in the early history of 
mankind, and particularly of those celebrated dynasties who 
divided between them, or held successively, the dominion of 
Asia. The longest and most extensive of these inscriptions 
as yet known, is, as I believe, that of Behistun or Baghistan, 
of which our illustrious countryman, Major Rawlinson, has 
given a full description in one of the last volumes of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. This 
inscription covers the surface of a smooth, perpendicular rock, 
1700 feet in height, situated on the western frontier of Me- 
dia, on the high road from Babylonia. Like many other in- 
scriptions of the same sort, which were engraved under the 
dominion of the ancient kings of Persia, it is trélinguar, con- 
sisting of three separate inscriptions in three different lan- 
guages. All of them are inscribed in letters consisting of 
cuneiform lines grouped together, but the grouping and the 
characters are different in the several inscriptions, and form 
different alphabets belonging to separate languages. The 
same import seems to have been repeated in each of the in- 
scriptions ; and it has been conjectured, with great proba- 
bility, that the three languages were the popular idioms of 
the great nations of the Persian empire, viz., the empire 
of Darius Hystaspes, whose exploits the inscription re- 
cords. The legend of one of the inscriptions, which, as I 
have observed, seems to be repeated on the two others, has 
been almost completely decyphered and read and explained 
by Major Rawlinson, with wonderful ingenuity and unques- 
tionable success. The language is that of the ancient Per- 
sians, the subjects of Cyrus and Darius. It is fortunately so 
near the classical Sanskrit, that the words are explicable, 
through the medium of that language, with some assistance 
from the Zend. 

The character as well as the language of one of these 
triple inscriptions having been satisfactorily elucidated, at- 
tempts were soon made to decypher the other two forms. 
These are supposed to be Median and Babylonian, these 
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two nations being, as it is supposed, next to the Persians, 
the principal races subject to the empire of the Acheme- 
nide. | 

The second, termed conjecturally the Median form, has 
not been as yet so much studied as either of the others. Pro- 
fessor Westergaard, who has bestowed more labour upon it 
than any other person, attempted at first to ascertain the 
groupes of characters which corresponded to the proper names 
occurring in the Persian inscription which had been read by 
Major Rawlinson. Among them were the names of Darius 
Hystaspes, Cyrus, and Xerxes. Thisled to the discovery of va- 
rious groupes of cuneiform lines representing letters, and fur- 
nished aclue which enabled theingenious interpreter gradually 
to make out an alphabet. The alphabet was found to consist 
of about 100 elements, each represented by a small groupe 
or congeries of wedge-shaped lines. Many of the gramma- 
tical forms of the language have since been discovered; and 
the result is curions and unexpected, so far as the relationship 
of this language is concerned. It is believed by Professor 
Westergaard, as well as by Major Rawlinson, that the idiom 
of the second class of cuneiform inscriptions, which they term 
the Median, is associated by its grammatical forms, not with 
the Persian, to which the Median language has always been 
believed to be nearly related, but to the idioms of High Asia, 
or that class of languages to which the Turkish and Tartar 
dialects belong, and to which the names of Ugro-Tartarian 
and Turanian have been affixed. If this opinion should be 
finally established, it will bring us to a very curious and unex- 
pected result, namely, that the races of people who divided 
between them the territory of Iran, in the days of Astyages, 
were nearly the same as those who now inhabit it. The old 
Persians, whose language was an Arian dialect, nearly akin 
to the Sanskrit, and who were a part of the same race which 
passed the Indus, and occupied Northern India,—these Arian 
Persians are represented by the modern Tajiks, who are the 
native Persian people of towns and cultivated districts, while 
the Iliyahs, or the roving and nomadic tribes, who form the 
equestrian and military part of the population of Persia, and 
to whom the nobles and the royal caste belong, being of a. 
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_ Turkish descent and northern origin, must be considered as 
allied to the race of the ancient Medes, though they are de- 
scended from hordes who have migrated from High Asia, 
and have passed the Oxus and Jaxartes, long since the time 
of the Medes, and even subsequently to the reign of the last 
Sassanian Yezdejird. It must be allowed that this conclu- 
sion is against all antecedent probability ; and that if we were 
to judge from all that ancient historians have left us, we 
should conclude the Medes and Persians to have been only 
branches of one people. 

The third kind of cuneiform inscriptions is more interest- 
ing than either of the former, inasmuch as it promises to 
lead our researches to periods of much greater antiquity. 
This is called by Major Rawlinson the Babylonian writing. 
He says, “ The Babylonian is unquestionably the most ancient 
of the three great classes of cuneiform writing. It is well 
known that legends in this character are stamped upon the 
bricks which are excavated from the foundations of all the 
buildings in Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Chaldea.” “ It 
is, therefore, hardly extravagant,” as Major Rawlinson ob- 
serves, “to assign its invention to the primitive race which 
settled in the plains of Shinar.’ The inscriptions which are 
considered as belonging to this third kind of cuneiform writ- 
ing display greater variation in the forms and groupings of 
the letters than what are found in the other two kinds. 
There are four varieties, which are distinguished as follow: 
First, the characters called the primitive Babylonian are dis- 
covered in the ruins of Babylon, at Erek, Accad, and Calneh. 
The characters found in the third column of the Behistun and 
other trilinguar inscriptions in Persia, differ, in some parti- 
culars, from these old Babylonian letters, and they are sup- 
posed, by Major Rawlinson and others, to be a slight modi- 
fication of the most ancient form, adapted to the custom of 
later times, when the Babylonians were subjects of the Per- 
sian empire. These last characters are termed the Ache- 
menian-Babylonian, as having been used under the Ache- 
menide kings, or the successors of Cyrus. The third variety 
of the third kind of cuneiform letters are the Assyrian. This 
is the form used in the inscriptions found lately at Khorsa- 
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bad, Nimroud, and Nineveh, in the ancient Assyria. The last 
variety is that termed, by Major Rawlinson, Elymzan. It has 
been traced at Mal-Amir, in the ancient Elymais. 

It appears that the Babylonian and Assyrian writing was 
susceptible of further modifications. A memoir has just been 
printed on the cuneiform inscriptions of Van in Armenia, 
written by Dr Hincks of Dublin, whose attention has long 
been directed to this investigation. These inscriptions were 
copied in Armenia by the unfortunate Schultz, about twenty 
years ago. The alphabet used in these inscriptions belongs 
to the third kind, but differs in some respects from the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian varieties. The language is decidedly 
different from that of the inscriptions at Babylon and Nine- 
veh. Dr Hincks thinks it closely allied to the Sanskrit. An- 
tecedent probability would lead us to expect to find it Arme- 
nian, an idiom which, though of the Indo-European stock, is 
but very remotely allied to the Sanskrit. 

The investigation of this third sort of cuneiform writing, 
I mean the Babylonian and Assyrian, is likely to tend 
hereafter to more important results than have yet been ob- 
tained ; and it is the more interesting, as the region through 
which it prevails is the scene of the wonderful explorations 
of M. Botta, and Mr Layard, at Khorsabad, and Nim- 
roud. The discoveries of Mr Layard are likely soon to be 
published under the auspices of the curators of the British 
Museum. Those of M. Botta at Khorsabad are now, as I 
understand, under the investigation of the learned M. Eugéne 
Burnouf, already well known to have contributed greatly to 
the earliest discoveries in cuneiform writing, and the author 
of a great work on the Yacna, the litany of the ancient 
Magi, a portion of the Zendavesta. M. Botta, who explored 
the remains of art at Khorsabad, supposed to be the ancient 
Nineveh, has long been employed in preparing a great work 
on his discoveries, the appearance of which would doubtless 
have been assisted by the French government, if the late de- 
plorable events had not thrown the Continent into anarchy, 
and arrested the progress of social improvement in the world. 
Some letters from the author to M. Mohl have been published, 
with 55 plates of sculptures, statues, and inscriptions. M. 
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_ Botta penetrated into the interior of a vast mound, contain- 
ing a series of halls and chambers, covered with reliefs and 
paintings displaying historical events, and representing the 
manners and customs of the old Assyrians. The style of 
their sculptures is said to exhibit a higher state of art, than 
the monuments of Egypt. The excavations of Mr Layard at 
Nimroud (supposed to be the city of Nimrod), are much more 
extensive. The drawings of the sculptures there discovered, 
are wonderful for the perfection of art which they display, 
as well as for the state of preservation. These remains be- 
long to the ancient dynasty of Assyrian kings, who reigned 
at Nineveh before the age of Sardanapalus, and whose very 
existence has long been doubted, though it rested partly on 
scriptural record, and in part on the testimony of Greek 
historians. 

The ethnological fact of greatest moment that may be 
inferred from these discoveries, supposing the opinions which 
I have cited as to the language of the Median writings to be 
correct, and supposing also that the Assyrian inscriptions 
are in a Syro-Arabian dialect, which there is reason to be- 
lieve, is the almost juxtaposition, or the existence in adjoin- 
ing districts, during the earliest epoch of history, of the three 
greatest Asiatic families of nations. Sir William Jones, in 
his Historical Essays which at the time when they were 
written, seemed to throw a new light on the history of eastern 
nations, thought he found traces, which concentrated, or 
brought near to one common point, the principal races of 
men. He sought indications of the existence of the Indo- 
European race, the Shemite or Assyrian or Syro-Arabian race, 
and the Tartar or High Asiatic nations in some part of 
the ancient Iran. But proof was at that time wanting, and 
he was obliged to eke out a few plausible arguments by 
abundance of conjectures. Now, however, we have the fact 
as it is alleged before our eyes. We have long inscriptions 
in the language of the Japhetic or Arian race of ancient 
Persia, in the country where they were governed by their 
native kings of the Achemenian or Caianian dynasty. To 
the northward is the adjoining region of Media, where it is 
supposed that the language read by Westergaard was spoken, 
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and this, as we are told, was a Turanian or Tartar speech ; 
while, at no great distance, on the western side of the Tigris, 
human language had undergone a different culture, and that 
remarkable dissyllabic idiom had been developed of which 
the Hebrew, the Syrian, and Pheenician were varieties. Thus, 
in accordance, as I have said, with the speculations of Sir 
William Jones, the three greatest dynasties of Asiatic lan- 
guage are brought almost into juxtaposition, and that in 
reference to a chronological period, which coincides with the 
earliest dawnings of history. 

In these remarks, I have pee the opinions of the 
most learned men who have investigated the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Ido not pretend to have an opinion of my own ; 
but if I am entitled to form one, I must confess that it would 
be opposite to that of MM. Westergaard and Rawlinson. 
I should not believe, without absolute proof, that the Median 
was not an Indo-European language.* 

The contributions to history and ethnology which may be 
expected from Palzography, are but limited, since the art of 
writing was known only to a few of the nations of antiquity. 
The data which it furnishes have indeed the appearance of 
greater authenticity than those derived from the examina- 
tion of languages, but this is principally because they are 
founded on phenomena which present themselves to the eye, 
while the testimony of unwritten speech is only heard. This 
last resource, however, is not only of far greater extent, but 
is capable of affording results equally deserving of reliance. 
The visible signs preserved in written memorials, must be 
translated into sounds before they can give testimony in 
questions relating to the history of races, and when oral 
speech is faithfully represented, and due care is taken to 
distinguish between what is accidental or acquired, and what 


* If one of the three languages of the Behistun and other Persian inscriptions 
be really in a Tartar or Northern Asiatic language, it might be conjectured 
that the introduction of such an idiom took place through the medium of the 
Chaldeans, or the Chasdim, and that this people was a northern and foreign 
race, who came into Upper Asia, at a late period, according to the hypothesis 
of Schlétzer, Michaelis, and others. 
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_ is essential and original, it furnishes evidence not less credible 
than that of inscribed monuments. 

In returning to this part of my subject, I may observe that 
every year brings out some new information derived from 
Palelexical researches, and that new associations are conti- 
nually formed in Europe, Asia, and America, in which they 
are the principal objects of attention. The academies of St 
Petersburg and Berlin are now of old renown, and the So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquaries has already subsisted for seve- 
ral years. The “ Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft” 
is of recent date, and the establishment of this association 
may be hailed as an event of great promise, since it promotes 
an union of the literary labours of all those learned men in 
Germany who are engaged in the study of Eastern lan- 
guages. 

Some of the early papers of this Society contain a contri- 
bution by a learned Finn, M. Kellgren, who has also pub- 
lished separately a very accurate and interesting work, on the 
class of languages to which his own national speech belongs ; 
I mean the Ugro-Tartarian languages. Adopting the notion 
of Julius Klaproth, as to the origination of the tribes com- 
posing this family, from two chains of mountains, M. Kell- 
gren terms the whole groupe, the “ Ural-Altiisch Spradch- 
stamm.’”’ We had some few years’ago, a publication on the 
Finnish language and literature, by Dr Sjogren, of the uni- 
versity of Abo. But this paper, the work of a very distin- 
guished philologist, though the title promised more, contained 
very little new information, either on the language of the 
Finns, or the compositions that are extantin it. On the 
mythological poems of the ancient Finns, the songs of 
their ‘‘ Runonieckas,” or bards, and the worship of their 
divinities, Ilmarinen and Vainamédinen, much curious in- 
formation was collected by Porthan, president of a lite- 
rary society at Abo, and by Lencquist and Ganander, 
in the early part of the last century, and the subject has been 
well treated in a work published a few years since in Swe- 
dish, by M. Riihs, of which we have a translation into the 
German language. A remarkable trait, pointed out by M. 
Riihs in the poetical compositions of the ancient Finns, is 
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worth noting, as it suggests an inquiry of ethnological im- 
port. In these verses the same principle of composition pre- 
vails which has been well known since the time of Bishop 
Lowth, as the leading characteristic of Hebrew poetry. 
The second verse in each distich or poetical sentence ex- 
presses in a more rhetorical or poetical style, or in a man- 
ner somewhat modified, the sentiment which was more simply 
uttered in the first.* This is so remarkable a trait of re- 
semblance as to suggest a suspicion that it may be the result 
of later culture among the Finns, and, subsequent to their 
conversion to Christianity, or the introduction of the Hebrew 
Scriptures among them. But it appears to be a relic of an- 
tiquity, and is traced in their ancient pagan Rwunot or sacred 
hymns, addressed to the imaginary personages of their curious 
and not unpoetical mythology. The observation is the more 
interesting, as many writers have thought they observed 
analogy in numerous words of the Finnish dialects to the 
vocabulary of the Semitic languages. But the Finnish lan- 
guage belongs, in the leading features of its grammatical 
structure, and in a considerable proportion of its primitive 
words or roots, to the Ugro-Tartar, or, as M. Kellgren terms 
it, the Ural-Altaish family of languages.t The essential or 


* In a poem to Tapio, the god of the woods, an invocation occurs which ex- 
emplifies this style of composition. 


O, thou Bee, smallest of birds, 
Bring me honey from the house of the woods, 
Sweet juice from the hall of Tapio. 


The following invocation occurs in a hymn to the Finnish goddess of “ Disease,” 
who was styled the “ Daughter of Death.” It is translated by Lencquist. 


‘ Morbus Puella, Mortis virgo (sc. filia) 
Morbos captivos factos includito 

In variegatum vas, 

In splendidam capsam.” 


+ M. Kellgren has not given any new information as to the Lapponic. The 
affinity of this language to the Ugrian dialects was demonstrated by Gyar- 
mathi and Vater. Some curious remarks on it may be seen in Dr M. A. Cast- 
rén’s late memoir, entitled, “ Von dem Hinfliisse des Accents in der Lappliind- 
ischen Sprache.” This paper was published in one of the last volumes of the 
“ Memoires présenteés a l’Académie Impériale des Sciences @ St Petersbourg. 
Tom. vi. 1846.” 
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_deeply-rooted affinities of the various languages belonging to 
this groupe, have been illustrated with great ability and ac- 
curacy of information by this writer. The principal lan- 
guages which he has compared with the Finnish speech, and 
which he considers as sister languages, are the Ouigourian or 
Kastern Turkish, the Mongolian, the Tungusian or Mantchu- 
Tartar, and, lastly, the Hungarian or Magyar. For the 
future no reasonable doubt can be entertained as to the 
affinity of these languages and of the races of people to whom 
they respectively belong; and this must be considered as one 
of the last great facts in Ethnology, established by linguisti- 
eal research, since it was unknown even to Klaproth and 
Abel Remusat. It has been a fortunate event for the pro- 
gress of literary and ethnological researches connected with 
these nations, as well as for the social improvement and the 
tranquillity of the civilised world, that the sway of the great 
Northern Autocrat has been so long maintained over nearly 
the whole aggregate of nations belonging to the Ugro-Tar- 
tarian family, as well as over so great a portion of the Sla- 
vonian race. © To the patronage of science, for which the Im- 
perial Government of Russia has always been remarkable, 
must be attributed the progress already made in exploring 
the literature of nations, which, until lately, were scarcely 
known in Europe to possess any thing deserving that name. 
For example, the literature of the Mongolians, although 
their language had been cultivated, and they possessed a pe- 
culiar alphabet, since the time of Kubilai, the grandson of 
Tchinghis, was a complete blank, as far as Europeans were 
eoncerned, till M. Schmidt of Moscow translated the his- 
torical work of the Mongolian Khan Ssanang Setzen, of 
which M. Abel Remusat thought it worth while to publish 
an analysis. More recently, we have the commentaries of 
M. Gabelentz on the literature of the Mantchu-Tartars. The 
latest contribution to our knowledge of these nations and 
their literary culture, is a memoir in the last volume of the 
Berlin Abhandlungen, entitled, ‘‘ Ailteste Nachrichten von 
Mongolen und Tartaren,’”’ by Professor Schott, already cele- 
brated for his ingenious and most valuable researches into the 
structure of this family of languages. 
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The ethnology of the Caucasian nations (meaning the 
tribes of people who inhabit the chain of Caucasus and the 
adjoining lowlands, and not the European nations in general, 
commonly, but with very questionable propriety, so termed) 
has been a subject of research among German philologists, 
and several memoirs have lately appeared on the languages of 
these nations. The last volume of the Berlin Transactions 
contains several papers on the same subject. Among them 
is a memoir by Herr G. Rosen, “iiber die Ossetische Sprache.” 
The Ossetes are well known to be a branch of the Indo- 
European stem, insulated among the Allophylian tribes of 
the Caucasus. This was discovered, as I believe, by 
Klaproth, whose information respecting the Ossetes was 
otherwise very defective and erroneous. This people call 
themselves Irén, and their country Iri, which names are 
thought to connect them with the Arii or ancient Medes, 
and with the Aryas, or the higher classes of the Hindoos.* 
There is another memoir by the same author on the Mingre- 
lin, Soanean, and Abschassian languages, spoken by other 
nations of Caucasus, the tendency of which is to point out 
certain common characters in all these idioms, though they 
are still regarded as radically distinct. I must not omit to 
notice a memoir on a remarkable Caucasian tribe, the Ku- 
betschi, by the learned Petropolitan academician, M. C. W. 
Fraehn, which appeared in the fourth volume of the Bulletin 
Scientifique de |’ Academie Impériale de St Petersbourg,t or 
to mention that the same volume contains an inquiry into 
the history of the powerful Afghan tribe of the Jusufzte, by 
B. Dorn,{ who endeavours to follow up the investigations of 
our illustrious countryman the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. With regard to the history of the Caucasian 
nations it may be remarked, that the whole subject requires 
further elucidation before we can venture to draw any gene- 
ral conclusions as to the origin of these tribes, and their re- 


* Is the name of Evi or Ive-land of the same origin ? 

t Ueber ein merkwiirdiges Volk des Kaukasus, die Kubetschi. Von C. W. 
Fraehn. | 

t Beytrag zur Geschichte des Afghanischen Stammes der Jusafsey. Von 
B. Dorn. 
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' lation to the great races of Europe and Asia; and I believe 
that this remark coincides with the opinion of Dr R. G. La- 
tham, to whom we have been indebted for a learned memoir 
on the inhabitants of the Caucasian chain, read during the 
last winter before the Ethnological Society. 

Considerable additions have been made during late years, 
and even during the last year, to our previous knowledge of 
the native races of India. In saying this, I need only to ad- 
vert to the admirable series of papers read in this Society, 
by General Briggs, on the aboriginal tribes of the Dekhan, 
of which the learned author seems to know every corner and 
mountain range, with its inhabitants, with an accuracy and 
precision altogether unexampled. How ignorant we were 
only a few years ago of the real facts of Indian Ethnology, 
may be judged by only recollecting that the late Mr H. T. 
Colebrooke, one of the most distinguished scholars whose 
names are known in connection with Indian literature, ap- 
pears really to have supposed all the languages of India to 
have been derived from the Sanskrit, and to be nothing else 
than degraded or much corrupted Prakrits, or popular dialects 
of that ancient speech. It was first shewn by Mr Ellis, in 
his preface to Campbell’s Grammar of the Teligi, that this 
opinion was very erroneous, and that the principal languages 
of the Dekhan, the Tamul, the Teligt, the Malayalam or 
Malabar, and the Tulava, as well as the Karnataka, the idiom 
of the central table-land of the Peninsula, are all dialects of 
one primitive speech, which is quite distinct from the San- 
skrit. All these idioms are languages of the civilised na- 
tions. The memoirs of General Briggs and other recent 
philologists, comprise further researches into the history and 
languages of the rude hill-tribes, such as the Bhils, the Tudas, 
and the Curumbars of the Nilgherry hills, and other races 
inhabiting remote and secluded tracts ; and the general opin- 
ion seems to be, that all such races are akin to the Tamulian 
or aboriginal Deckhany stock. The notion, which formerly 
prevailed in India, respecting the Bhils and the other hill- 
tribes, was different from this, and may still be true to a certain 
extent. The Bhils were supposed to be the descendants of 
outcasts and runaways, or persons who had at different times 
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made their escape to the mountains, in order to elude the 
penalty of crimes, or avoid persecution or tyranny in the 
low countries. In such a country as Hindustan, divided in- 
to numberless petty sovereignties, each under the sway of 
its tyrannical despot, and where the institutions of society 
are otherwise most oppressive, there must be a great number 
of persons continually driven to seek refuge beyond the reach 
of the reigning tyrant. In most half-civilised countries 
something of this kind is observable. I have been as- 
sured by Dr Smith, one of the best-informed and most en- 
lightened travellers who have lived among the people of 
South Africa, that in that country every tribe of the native 
races, who have submitted to social regulations, however im- 
perfect, and have acquired some wealth by the cultivation of 
the soil or by pasturage, have, in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, hordes of outcasts or refugees who hover on their 
borders, and live by depredation, or on the precarious produce 
of the chase, or the spontaneous fruits of the earth, roaming 
through forest and desert places. The Bushmen are thus 
the outcasts of the Hottentots; and Dr Smith has clearly 
proved that this is the real origin of the Bushman race. 
Many tribes of Kafirs have also hordes of outcasts answering 
to the Bushmen in theirvicinity, whoroband plunder strangers, 
and wander in pursuit of an uncertain livelihood. The Fin- 
goes, who were subject to the Kosah Kafirs, appear to have 
been a tribe of this description. Civilised nations, like those 
of Europe, imprison or put to death unruly people, who cannot 
be kept in subjection to the laws of society, or they transport 
them beyond seas; a greater number transport themselves 
to the colonies and elsewhere. Butin countries such as those 
to which I have alluded, there is no similar resource. The 
outcasts from among the Hindoos take to the hills ; and thus 
they have greatly augmented, though they have perhaps not 
in the first instance given rise to, the hordes of Bhils and 
Goands, and other mountain-tribes. Where no distinct lan- 
guage can be found in use among the people, which is said 
to be the case in some extensive mountain-districts, it is per- 
haps most probable that they are chiefly the descendants of 
refugees. No complete or sufficient series of inquiries has 
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yet been set on foot, with a view to the comparison of the 
languages of the mountain-tribes with the idioms of the civi- 
lised nations of India, though some attempts have lately been 
made, which prove the necessity of this investigation before 
we shall be entitled to draw any positive conclusions as to the 
relation between different tribes. The results will probably 
be different in the various parts of India. The idiom of the 
Tudas in the Nilgherry hills has been partially studied. It 
is said to display indications of afhnity to the Tamulian. 
It would appear from a very curious paper in the Journal of ~ 
the Geographical Society of Bombay, for 1846, by Mr Brad- 
ley, that the language of the Ghonds of the Guavil hills, has 
many words common to it and the idiom of the Orang Benua, 
who are supposed to be the aboriginal inhabitants of the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, and the stock from which the Malays of. the 
Eastern Archipelago originated. If this observation should be 
confirmed by future and moreample investigation, it would lead 
to an important result in ethnology, as it would not only esta- 
blish a connection between the native tribes of the two Pen- 
insulas of India, so termed, but would bring nearer to the 
centres of human migration the stock of that family of people 
who have spread themselves over the most distant islands of 
the great Pacific. 

I shall take this opportunity of observing that many late 
writers appear to be under a mistake, who speak of the abori- 
ginal tribes of the Dekhan, as belonging to races who ap- 
proximate in physical characters to the Negroes or to the 
Papuas. There are great varieties in the stature and bodily 
constitution of different tribes inhabiting the various climates 
and localities of that great country. Some are diminutive and 
of dark complexion. These are principally the natives of low 
districts near the great rivers. But even these have no re- 
semblance to the African type; and the Tudas of the Nil- 
gherry hills are a remarkably fine and handsome people, as 
any one may be convinced who looks at the beautiful por- 
traits of individuals belonging to this race, which are to be 
seen in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain. 

Some difference of opinion has arisen respecting the origin 
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of the languages of Northern Hindustan. They have~ been 
long supposed to be dialects of the Sanskrit, nearly in the 
sense in which French, Italian, and Spanish, are termed 
dialects of Latin. This was believed at one time to be the 
ease of all the Indian languages ; but since the idioms of the 
Dekhan have been recognised as belonging to a different 
family, the modern dialects of proper Hindustan, including 
the Hindi, the Punjibi, and the Bengali, have still been re- 
garded as legitimate descendants of the ancient language of 
the Brahmins. It has been contended, however, by Dr 
Stevenson, that these northern languages are in their funda- 
mental structure barbaric or un-Sanskrit (if such a word may 
be tolerated), and that the Sanskrit portion has been added 
to them as a foreign element, nearly as itis supposed to have 
been added to the Teligit and Tamul. The opinion of Dr 
Stevenson has been strongly opposed in a very able memoir 
by Dr Miiller, which was read at the last meeting of the British 
Association, and has been printed in the Transactions of that 
Society. Dr Miller has proved, if I am not mistaken, that 
the Bengali originated as a popular modification of the re- 
fined and elaborate Sanskrit, and he has suggested good 
reasons for extending this inference to the other northern 
languages of India. The race of the Hindoos themselves, at 
least the higher castes, or the so-termed twice-born tribes, who 
call themselves Aryas, must be looked upon as genuine de- 
scendants of the Arian conquerors of India, and of one kin- 
dred, as Dr Miiller suggests, with the Indo-European na- 
tions, including the present rulers of Hindustan. 

A very interesting contribution to Eastern Ethnology has 
lately been made by Mr Hodgson, well known by his writings 
on the Buddhistical books, which he collected while resident 
in the territory of Nepal. Mr Hodgson has lately transmit- 
ted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a memoir on the various 
tribes of Bhotiyan origin who inhabit the mountainous tracts 
and the intervening valleys under the eastern part of the 
Himalaya, from the river Kali or Gagre, well known as a 
great ethnological boundary, eastward to Sikim. All these 
countries intervene between the elevated line of the snowy 
mountain-chain and the plains of Hindustan. Mr Hodg- 
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son terms them the Sub-himélayas. He says that the 
best illustration of the Himalaya and the Sub-him4layas 
is by a comparison with the skeleton of a human body, 
the former being analogous to the spine, and the trans- 
verse ranges termed Sub-himalayas to the ribs. The races 
of people inhabiting the Sub-himélayas are, according to 
Mr Hodgson, nearly related to each other, and they are 
all descended from the people of Tibet or Bhot, the original 
abode of the Bhotiyan race. They are supposed to have 
crossed the line of the Him4laya from Tibet about thirty- 
five or forty-five generations back, or from 1000 to 1300 
years ago. The transit was made before the Tibetans had 
adopted from India the literature and mythology of Bud- 
dhism, which they are supposed to have received in the 
seventh or eighth century of our era. This fact, according 
to Mr Hodgson, is as strongly impressed on the rude lan- 
guages and rude superstitious tenets of the Sub-himalayan 
tribes, as is their Tibetan origin on their peculiar forms and 
features. The proof of the affinity of all these tribes is to 
be found in their languages, of which Mr Hodgson has 
given a considerable specimen, such as may enable us to form 
some judgment as to the validity of his conclusions. The 
same paper contains interesting observations on the physical 
characters of the several tribes, illustrated by a portrait of 
Phu-chang, a native of Diparchi, in Utsang or Central Tibet, 
which is given as a specimen of the Bhotiyan physiognomy. 
The Tibetans are well known to be a race having the broad- 
faced Turanian or Tartar (Mongolian) physiognomy. The 
paper contains some remarks, which are important in a phy- 
siological point of view, on the permanence of physical types, 
as well as on the variations which display themselves in these 
branches of a peculiar race of people who migrated many 
centuries ago from their original country into one of a dif- 
ferent climate, and who, therefore, live under different phy- 
sical conditions from those to which the tribe was long sub- 
jected, and under the influence of which their brethren beyond 
the Himalaya continue to exist. _ 

I must not omit to mention that a new portion of Professor 
Lassen’s great work on Indian history—his “‘ Indische Alter- 
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thumskunde’’—has lately appeared from the press at Bonn. 
In this work the learned author has gone at great length 
into the questions connected with the ethnology of India, and 
his book is altogether one of the most instructive and elabo- 
rate publications connected with the history of that country 
that has yet appeared. Professor Lassen is well known as a 
most distinguished oriental scholar, and as one of those men 
who have with the greatest success devoted themselves to 
the cultivation of Sanskrit literature. We must always ex- 
cept the greatest master of the Sanskrit language who has 
lived since the age of Valmiki, at least among those who are 
foreign to the lineage of Brahma—lI allude, of course, to the 
Boden Professor. Lassen’s principal object seems to be the 
history of the early periods of India, which have been less 
fully treated of by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, whose 
principal scope is the history of times subsequent to the in- 
vasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni and the Patan conquest. Be- 
fore I pass from the subject of Indian history, I am bound to 
mention the publication of the Rigveda, under the direction 
of Professor Wilson, assisted by Dr Miiller, to which Pro- 
fessor Wilson has promised to add an English translation. 
The Vedas are interesting, as displaying the most ancient 
form of the Brahminical religion: they are also valuable on 
account of the language in which they are written. ‘This is 
said to be a dialect much more ancient than the classical 
Sanskrit, or the language of the Indian poems. A most cu- 
rious cireumstance in connection with the Vedic language is 
the relation in which it stands to the Zend, the idiom of the 
original text of the Zendavesta. It was long ago remarked by 
M. Eugéne Burnouf, whose great work on the Yacna shews 
how profoundly he has studied the scriptures of the ancient 
Magians, and the observation has been confirmed by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, that the Zend has a much nearer relation to 
the idiom of the Vedas than to the later and more polished 
Sanskrit. The Zend language is the greatest problem “of 
eastern antiquity. If we suppose this language, as the fact 
just stated seems to argue, to have been coéval with the 
idiom of the Vedas, we must carry back the age of its preva- 
lence as a living speech to the fourteenth century before the 
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Christian era, since that is the date fixed upon by general 
‘consent as the period when the Vedas were composed, or 
perhaps compiled. But the writing of the Zendavesta, and 
even the invention of the characters in which it is written, is 
confessedly much more recent. It is apparently of compara- 
tively modern date. Many learned men are of opinion that 
the greater part of the Zendavesta betrays otherwise indica- 
tions of a late composition, and that neither the written cha- 
racter, nor the text of the Zendavesta as it now stands, can 
be more ancient than the elevation of the Sassanian dynasty. 
Major Rawlinson has observed that the compilation of the 
reputed works of Zoroaster, for which the Zend alphabet is 
supposed to have been formed, must have taken place at a 
period when the contents of the Cuneiform Inscriptions lad 
already faded from public memory among the Persians. 
“ Otherwise,” he says, the “‘ priesthood could never have had 
the audacity or the desire to darken authentic history by allu- 
sions to the story of Jemshid and other fabulous personages, 
which occur in the Vendidad Sade and the ancient hymns of 
the Zendavesta, whence originated the romantic fables of the 
Shahnameh.’’ But if the different compositions which form 
the Zendavesta were first committed to writing as late as the 
age of Ardeshir Babegan, in what form can we suppose them 
to have been preserved during the sixteen or seventeen 
centuries which preceded, and which must be interposed be- 
fore we can go back to the age of the Vedas, and the time 
when the Zend language is supposed, on the hypothesis 
above stated, to have been a national speech? The supposi- 
tion that the priests preserved the whole of these long prose 
compositions in a language extinct, in their memory, exceeds 
the measure of belief. 

We have had a very interesting contribution to the ethno- 
logy of Australia in a memoir by Mr Miles, who, during his 
residence at Sydney, where he is a magistrate, has availed 
himself of extensive opportunities of acquiring information 
respecting the habits and characteristics of the aboriginal 
people of the country. His paper, which has been printed, 
was read to the Ethnological Society during the last winter, 
and we have seen a specimen, sent us by the author, of Austra- 
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lian painting, viz., the impression in some real pigment of an 
open hand, which is seen in various places upon rocks, and 
which probably bears some symbolical meaning. We have 
also received a paper on the Natives of Eastern Australia 
from Mr George Barney. It was reported some months 
since that Mr Burnett, Deputy-Surveyor, who was sent on a 


journey of discovery for the exploration of the Bogue River 
t. 2BTuw WVU Yrarus, uau iavely returned, and we may ex- 


pect some results from his expedition tending to the increase 
of our knowledge of the native tribes. 

A new periodical work has been lately established under 
very favourable auspices, designed to elucidate the ethnology 
of the Indian Archipelago and the adjoining countries, in- 
cluding the maritime states in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
The editor is Mr Logan, a gentleman of great literary enter- 
prise and zeal in the cause of science, whu resides in a place 
of all others likely to afford opportunities for the extension 
of our knowledge respecting the objects of the publication, 
namely, in the new and thriving British settlement of Singa- 
pore. It is a journal published monthly, and commenced 
in July 1847. It is intended as a channel for communicating 
to European readers the past, as well as the contemporaneous 
discoveries of the Dutch in the Eastern Archipelago, who, in 
their different settlements publish much that is very little 
known in Europe, and likewise accounts from English and 
American residents in Borneo, Java, Bali, the Philippines, 
Siam, and other places. The parts already published of this 
journal contain many valuable papers, among which is a me- 
moir on the Dyaks of Borneo, translated from the Dutch ; an 
original paper on the Orang Benua of Johore, a race of wild 
people, who, in their physical characters, resemble the Malays, 
and another on the Orang Sabimba, on the extremity of the | 
Malayan Peninsula. It seems that the term “ Orang,” in 
the Malayan language is common to human beings and to 
apes. The authors of these papers inform us, that the above- 
mentioned tribes of human orangs differ greatly among them- 
selves in physical characters, some having faces which are 
very narrow in the forehead, and very broad in the plane of the 
zygomata or of the cheek-bones; while in others the face is very 
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narrow across the cheek-bones, and amazingly wide or broad 
above the eyes. ‘The same journal contains translations of 
Temminck’s account of the Dutch possessions in the Archi- 
pelago. In one number there is an interesting paper on the 
ethnography of Cochin-China, and a curious statement of 
the annual remittances which Chinese settlers at Singapore 


cand to their families in China. It seems that the Chinese, 
whom we are accustomed to regard as possessed OI 1ew sv- 


cial virtues, have this good quality in a remarkable degree of 
making provision and personal sacrifices for the benefit of 
their relations and families. The settlers in Singapore re- 
mit large sums from the profits of their trade and parsimony 
to their friends in China, living themselves, year after year, 
amid great privations. We have been told in other quarters, 
that the Chinese are led by this sentiment to a greater dis- 
play of disinterestedness, and that persons condemned to be 
executed in the barbarous Chinese method can find sub- 
stitutes, willing to undergo even capital punishment for the 
benefit of their families. 

A Narrative of the Voyage of Discovery performed by Cap- 
tain Blackwood, R.N., on board Her Majesty’s ship Fly, writ- 
ten by Mr Jukes, the naturalist to the expedition, contains 
new and very interesting information respecting the native 
tribes of New Guinea, and some of the adjacent islands. I 
shall not attempt to extract the ethnological statements 
which this work contains, as they could not be compressed 
within a short space. ‘The book is written in a very lively 
and interesting manner, and it is easy of access. The writer 
has given in many particulars a more correct account of the 
Papuas and other black tribes to the northward of Torres 
Straits, than we have before obtained. In regard to the 
Haraforas or Alfoers, a people about whom much has been 
written, but nothing until very lately accurately known, Mr 
Jukes coincides with the opinion communicated to me by my 
late friend, Mr Earle. I have already put into print the sub- 
stance of this account.* 

Numerous books have issued from the press, containing 








* Researches into the Physical Listory of Mankind, vol. v. 
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accounts of recent travels in various parts of Africa. One 
of the latest of these describes the journey of Mr James 
Richardson, who has visited some tribes of the Tuaryk, of 
whom, previous to his travels, we knew only the names. A 
very curious book relating to Soudan, in the interior of the 
Continent, is the translation lately made by Dr Rosen, from 
the original narrative of Sheik Mohammed Zain-el-Abidin in 
Central Nigritia. We have no recent accounts of the Abys- 
Sinian nations, with the exception of a paper read byour enter- 
prising and meritorious countryman Dr Beke, at the lastmeet- 
ing of the British Association, on the original seats of the Galla, 
which the writer supposes to have been the country to the 
northward of the Mono-Moezi, in Eastern Africa. M. Anthony 
d’ Abbadie is, as I believe, still in some part of Abyssinia. 
The exile from that country of the learned and indefatigable 
Mr Krapf, has been contingently a fortunate event for the ex- 
tension of our knowledge, since he was induced to seek a new 
sphere for his exertions as a Christian Missionary. Having 
fixed his abode in the country of the Suaheli, a comparatively 
civilised and trading people of the Kafir race, who occupy the 
coast of Ajan and Zanzibar, Mr Krapf has studied several of 
the languages of the native races; and he has transmitted 
to the celebrated philologist, Von Ewald, materials which 
have enabled that-writer to throw a new light on the ethno- 
logy of South Africa. Some recent notices of the Kafirs, 
near the Cape, are to be found in the narrative of Mr Bunbury, 
a very ingenious and intelligent traveller, who has visited the 
interior of the colony. The papers read before this Society, 
by Mr Daniel, contain many new and original observations 
on the native races of Kongo and the adjoining countries ; 
and Dr T. R. Heywood Thompson has contributed to extend 
our knowledge of the tribes of the more northern part of 
the same coast by two memoirs, which he has read on the 
Adiyah of Fernando Po, and on the Kroomen of the Grain 
Coast. Neither of these writers has added much, with the 
exception of Dr Beke, and the Rev. Mr Krapf, to African 
glossology; but we may expect a great extension of our know- 
ledge of African languages, if Mr Daniel should be preserved 
to return from his dangerous abode on the Gambia, whither 
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he lately went with a firm determination to make extensive 
inquiries into the languages and history of the Fulahs, Man- 
dingos, and other inhabitants of Senegambia, and Western 
Soudan. | 

I can say but little on the progress of American Ethnology 
during the last year. In the preceding year, a very learned 
essay was read before the Ethnological Society of New York, 
by Mr Bartlett, the secretary of that Society, on the progress 
of Ethnology. The second volume of the Transactions of 
this Society has not yet reached England ; at least I have 
not yet been able to obtain it from the American publishers, 
though it has been reported to have made its appearance in 
America. Some portions of it have, however, been received, 
among which is an extensive memoir by Mr Schoolcraft, well 
known as a man of great ability, on the history of the na- 
tions belonging to the Great Algonquin or Lenapian family. 
It has been reported, that the venerable M. Albert Gallatin 
has completed his great synoptical work on the races of 
people forming the aboriginal population of North America, 
a work which, together with the luminous and critical investi- 
gation of the Mexican antiquities, by the same writer, places 
him in the very highest rank among those who have contri- 
buted to promote ethnology and the history of mankind. M. 
Gallatin is the only survivor of three great men, to whom we 
owe principally the exploration of North American Ethno- 
logy. Two of them, M. Du Ponceau, who was the leader of 
his countrymen in this pursuit, and the learned and accom- 
plished Mr John Pickering, have already ceased to labour for 
the advancement of human knowledge. Taken altogether, 
the works of these writers comprise a great body of informa- 
tion on the Archeology of the New World, and form an im- 
perishable monument to the literary fame of the writers and 
of their country. Their example has given an impulse which 
will continue to actuate their countrymen ; and we may ex- 
pect a great deal from the researches of Anglo-Americans in 
those extensive regions which have lately fallen into the go- 
vernment of the United States. We have already heard, 
that a great mass of new information respecting the natives 
of New Mexico has been collected by Lieutenant Abert, a 
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topographical engineer, who has lately returned from the 
Comanche territory. The opinion of the writer, founded on 
his own observations, is, that the tribes of New Mexico are of 
the same race as the ancient Aztecs ; and that the migration 
of the Aztecas from the North, into the valley of Anahuac, 
recorded in their ancient pictorial annals, was a real histo- 
rical event. This opinion accords with that of Mr Ruxton, 
who read a memoir on the same subject during the last ses- 
sion of the Ethnological Society. 

Some other contributions to American Ethnology have been 
made during the last year. There are several papers on 
American languages, chiefly those of the north-western part 
of the Continent, by our learned colleague Dr R. G. Latham, 
and others by Mr Isbister, which may be seen in the recently 
published volume of the Transactions of the British Associa- 
tion. I may add, that the work of Commander Mackintosh, 
on the History of the River War of the Parana, in South Ame- 
rica, contains some notices of the Guarani, the principal na- 
tive race of Paraguay and the Brazilian countries. 

I have now conveyed, though in a very imperfect manner, 
the recent progress which has been made in ethnology, in 
two of the separate paths pursued by the explorators of this 
department of knowledge. It remains for me to make some 
brief remarks on the investigation of ancient sepulchral re- 
mains, which I have termed Paletaphia. 

The sepulchral antiquities of various countries have long 
ago been examined with a view to the elucidation of ancient 
art, but no attempts have been made, until very recently, to 
throw light, by the medium of these researches, on the phy- 
sical history of the several races of men. It now appears 
obvious, that, by this investigation, many questions connected 
with ethnology may be elucidated, since there are, in various 
countries, sepulchral remains of different periods, the relics 
of successive races of people who are known to have occupied 
them; and these remains may be distinguished from each 
other by the form of tombs, the modes of sepulture, and the 
relics of art, and by other incidental tokens which are dis- 
covered in them. 

Several northern physiologists and antiquarians, Kschricht 
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of Copenhagen, Professors Nilsson of Lund, Retzius of Stock- 
holm, and Rudolph Keyser of Christiania, deserve our gra- 
titude for having opened new views in the ethnology of an- 
cient Europe, and for having led the way to a more careful 
and scientific examination of sepulchral remains than we 
had before contemplated. Professor Nilsson’s great work on 
the contents of Ancient Tombs in Scandinavia is well 
known ; and we were much interested in the curious memoir 
which was read by the author at the last meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association. 

The opinions of Professor Retzius were explained to us at a 
meeting of this Society, during the last winter, by Dr Santes- 
son, his colleague in the same University ; and a memoir was 
read on the same subject, by Dr Norton Shaw, to the British 
Association. ‘There are some minor points of difference be- 
tween these northern ethnologists, but the main principles of 
their theory correspond. They mark two or three successive 
periods in the population of Kurope ; and they distinguish 
the relics belonging to each by certain craniological charac- 
ters, confirming the distinction and the ascription of differ- 
ent degrees of antiquity to each by the modes of burial, the 
situation and description of tombs, and the remains of art 
found in them respectively. Professor Nilsson goes farther ; 
he thinks that he has recognised a certain physical type in 
human remains associated with certain organic relics of ani- 
mals, indicative of an ancient date in the history of the globe. 
The barbaric age of Scandinavia reaches back, according to 
Professor Nilsson, to the era of extinct animals, and to a pe- 
riod in which the surface of the earth was very different from 
what it has been since the commencement of historic times. 
Those ancient barbarians, the contemporaries perhaps of 
mammoths and mastodons, had skulls of a peculiar shape, and 
these skulls are found only in sepulchres containing imple- 
ments of the rudest kind, made of stone, flint, bone, with or- 
naments of coral and amber. The ruder nations had, ac- 
cording to Professor Retzius, heads of a rounder form, hav- 
ing a shorter longitudinal diameter than those of the more 
cultivated people of later times, in whose tombs are found 
metallic implements, and ornaments indicative of greater ad- 
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vancement in arts. These last are the Dolicho-cephali or 
long-headed people of Retzius. Such are the inferences 
which very intelligent men have deduced from a survey of the 
sepulchral remains of northern Europe. How far they will 
accord with the results of similar researches in other coun- 
tries we cannot as yet determine. 


The subject of human races, and their division in the popu- 
lation of Rurapo, appears suddenly to have assumed an im- 


portance in public attention, which there was heretofore no 
reason to anticipate, since tribes and nations seem dis- 
posed again to break themselves up, and divide according to 
their races and languages. Races are made the ground- 
work of political coalitions, and a difference in stock and 
lineage becomes a plea for separation and hostility. If poli- 
ticians come down into the ground of the ethnologist, they 
might condescend to receive a lesson from the science which he 
cultivates ; and this would teach them that the mixture of races 
is often much more advantageous than their separation. No- 
thing is better established than that tribes and races of or- 
ganised beings improve by the intermixture of varieties. A 
third stock, descended from any two races thus blended, is 
often superior in physical and psychical qualities to either 
of the two parent stems. The fierce indomitable spirit of one, 
mitigated by the more docile and tamer disposition of the 
other parent stock, produces a more generous and noble off- 
spring. Facts which seem to establish this principle are well 
know in different provinces of the organised world ; and cor- 
responding observations have been made in the history of man- 
kind. Without resorting to distant regions, we may observe 
that the English and French are mixed races. Who can say 
that our Saxon stock has not been improved by the mixture 
of other races engrafted upon it, or that the French, though 
partaking much of their old Celtic character, are not a great 
improvement on the original Celts. In mentioning the Celts, 
I am reminded of the allusions so frequently made in late 
times to the divided population of Ireland, said to be partly 
Saxon, and in a greater proportion Celtic ; and I cannot with- 
hold a remark, that a great mistake is connected with the 
prevalent notion on this subject. It is only by extending the 
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meaning of the term beyond its proper and ancient accepta- 
tion, that we can call the Irish a Celtic people. I think it 
has been proved by evidence of the same kind, but perhaps 
much more abundant, and more easily collected, than that by 
which Baron William Von Humboldt elucidated the history 
of Spain, and marked out the extension of the Euskarians 
and of the Celtic inhabitants of that country, that the lan- 
guage prevalent through all Celtic Gaul. and all the Celtie 
countries on the Continent of Europe, was nearly related to 
the modern Welsh and Armorican, and but very remotely to 
the Erse. These two languages are often termed dialects of 
the Celtic speech ; but they are not dialects of one language, 
though they may be termed sister languages. The analogy be- 
tween them is rather comparable to that of the Latin to the 
Greek than to the resemblance of really cognate dialects, such 
as the High and Low Dutch, the Spanish, Italian, and French, 
or the Polish and Russian. The Celtic were the people of 
Gaul, and of Britain. The traditions of Ireland uniformly 
deduce the people of that island from Spain, and ultimately 
from the east, and not from Britain or Gaul. Their language, 
in the phonetical structure of its words, is much nearer to 
the old Italic dialects, and also to the Sanskrit, than it is to 
the Welsh or Celtic. The Irish were a people greatly supe- 
rior to the real Celts in poetical genius, and in all mental en- 
dowments, and after their conversion to Christianity, became 
one of the most intellectual nations in Europe, and were 
the civilisers of a part of it. We have no proof that their 
language was ever prevalent in Britain or in Gaul, where all 
the topographical names are easily explicable by a Welsh 
etymology, as are all the words of the Celtic language pre- 
served by the classical writers. It is, therefore, a great mis- 
take to speak of the descendants of Oisin and of Fingal, as 
if they were of the same Celtic lineage with Brennus, and 
the disciples of the Druids. 

There is but one point of view in which ethnology comes 
into any relation to civil or political questions, and this rela- 
tion 1s very remote, and a matter of doubt. It has been made 
an element in moral statistics. One of the celebrated writers 
on this science attributes the different proportions of violent 
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crimes in different parts of France to the diversity of races 
in the population of that country. M. Quételet says, that 
within the limits of ancient Austrasia, where the population 
is in great part of German descent, there are fewer crimes 
against the person than in other districts inhabited by the 
descendants of the Celtic and Iberian races. This observation 
is worth recording, but when so many modifying influences 
are operating, it is impossible to estimate the efficacy of any 
particular cause in so remarkable a result. 


The foregoing Address was probably Dr Prichard’s last 
work in aid of Ethnology, a science which owes more to his 
extensive erudition and indefatigable labour, than to the ex- 
ertions of any other man. We shall be joined by our readers 
in unfeigned grief at the loss which we have sustained in his 
death, which took place on the 22d of December last. 

From his high position as a physician, as a profound scho- 
lar and historian, as well as an ethnologist, it may be ex- 
pected that several notices of his life will be given by the 
societies of which he was an honorary member. One has 
already been presented to the Ethnological Society, of which 
he was president at the time of his death. _ 

It will be well if his example induce others to pursue, with 
the same patient zeal, and with the same undeviating love of 
truth, the interesting and important researches to which the 
larger portion of Dr Prichard’s life was devoted. An irre- 
sistible stimulus to this work should be felt in the fact, that 
the extinction and fusion of races, which is rapidly going for- 
ward in the present day, are so far removing and obscuring 
the materials for research, that delay is necessarily attended 
with loss which is not to be repaired. 
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LIEUTENANT GEORGE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK RUXTON. 


By Dr KING. 
Read before the Society 20th December 1848. 


MR RUXTON was born on the 24th of July 1821. He was 
the third son of John Ruxton, Esq. of Broad Oak, Brenchley, 
Kent, and of Anna Maria, daughter of the late Colonel Pa- 
trick Hay, a lineal descendant of the noble house of Tweed- 
dale. | 

Many individuals, even in the most enterprising periods of 
our history, have been made the subjects of elaborate biogra- 
phy, with far less title to the honour than Mr Ruxton. Time 
was not granted him to embody, in a permanent shape, more 
than a tithe of his personal experiences and strange adven- 
tures in three quarters of the globe; indeed, when we consider 
the amount of physical labour which he endured, and the ex- 
tent of the fields over which his wanderings were spread, we 
are almost led to wonder how he could have found leisure even 
to have written somuch. Mr Ruxton commenced his education 
at Tunbridge School, whence he went to Sandhurst; but his 
chivalrous spirit was such, that he left the college without wait- 
ing for his commission, to learn the practical part of the duties 
of a soldier on the field of civil war raging in the peninsula 
of Spain in 1837 and 1838. He joined the cavalry under Don 
Diego Leon, and was present in the following actions : 1839, 
capture of Los Arcos; March 7, action of Villatuerta and 
affair of the Ega; April 17 and 18, action of and taking the 
fortified bridge and entrenched height of Belascoin; April 
29 and 30, and May 1 and 2, action of Arroniz; May 10 
and July 3, action of the Val de Berrueza. For these ser- 
vices, but more especially for his gallantry at Belascoin, he 
was created, by Isabella II., a “ Knight of the first class of 
the Order of St Fernando,” receiving the royal permission 
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to accept and wear the order in the British service ; and, on 
his return from Spain, at the close of 1839, he found himself 
gazetted to a commission in the 89th regiment, which corps 
he immediately joined in Ireland. 

It was while serving with this regiment in Canada that 
he first became acquainted with the stirring scenes of Indian 
life which he has since so graphically portrayed. The “ open 
Prairie’ and “ the Indians,” was just the field of adventure 
which suited his organization, both mental and physical, and, 
yielding to that impulse which in him was irresistibly deve- 
loped, he resigned his commission, and directed his steps to 
the Indian wigwam, and to the wild, enchanting scenery 
around it,—a land only tenanted by the Red man or the soli- 
tary American trapper. Those who are familiar with his 
writings cannot fail to have marked the singular delight with 
which the author dwells upon the recollections of this portion 
of his career, and the longing which he carried with him to 
the hour of death for a return to those scenes of primitive 
freedom. ‘‘ Although liable to an accusation of barbarism,” 
he writes, “I must confess that the very happiest moments 
of my life have been spent in the wilderness of the far west; 
and I never recall but with pleasure the remembrance of 
my solitary camp, with no friend near me more faithful than 
my rifle, and no companion more sociable than my good horse 
and mules, or the attendant cayute which nightly serenaded 
us. With a plentiful supply of dry pine logs on the fire, and 
its cheerful blaze streaming far up into the sky, illuminating 
the valley far and near, and exhibiting the animals, well fed 
and at rest over their picket-fires, 1 would sit cross-legged, 
enjoying the genial warmth, and, pipe in mouth, watch the 
blue smoke as it curled upwards, building castles in its 
vapoury wreaths, and in the fantastic shapes it assumed, 
peopling the solitude with figures of those far away. Scarcely, 
however, did I ever wish to change such hours of freedom for 
all the luxuries of civilized life ; and, unnatural and extraor- 
dinary as it may appear, yet such is the fascination of the life 
of the mountain hunter, that I believe not one instance could 
be adduced of even the most polished and civilized of men, 
who had once tasted the sweets of its attendant liberty and 
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freedom from every worldly care, not regretting the moment 
when he exchanged it for the monotonous life of the settle- 
ments, nor sighing and sighing again once more to partake 
of its pleasures and allurements.”’ 

The vast store of interesting information which Mr Rux- 
ton gathered in the far west created a thirst for adven- 
ture of the most daring kind. It was to Africa that he first 
turned his attention, in order to add to our geographical 
knowledge some of its unexplored and hitherto imacces- 
sible lands. His conversations to those to whom he commu- 
nicated his plans were of the most stirring and convincing 
nature. The president of the Royal Geographical Society 
has given us, in his anniversary address to that body in 1845, 
his recollection of Mr Ruxton’s conversation with him in 
these words :— 

‘“‘'To my great surprise I recently conversed with an ar- 
dent and accomplished youth, Lieutenant Ruxton, late of the 
89thregiment, who hasformed the daring project of traversing 
Africa in the parallel of the southern tropic, and has actually 
started for this purpose. Preparing himself by previous ex- 
cursions on foot in North Africa and Algeria, he sailed from 
Liverpool early in December last, in the ‘ Royalist,’ for 
Ichaboe, now so well known for its guano. From this spot 
he was to repair to Walwich Bay, at the mouth of the Ku- 
isiss river, where we have already mercantile establishments. 
The_intrepid traveller had received from the agents of these 
establishments such favourable accounts of the natives to- 
wards the interior, as also of the nature of the climate, that 
he has the most sanguine hopes of being able to penetrate to 
the central region, if not of traversing it to the Portuguese 
colonies of Mozambique. If this be accomplished (and there 
are traditions of its having been done in former times by the 
Portuguese), then, indeed, will Lieutenant Ruxton have ac- 
quired a permanent name for himself among British travellers, 
by making us acquainted with the nature of the axis of the 
great continent, of which we possess the southern extremity.” 

It was on the 18th of March 1845 that Mr Ruxton landed 
on the west coast of Africa, to push his adventurous way, 

accompanied by a single companion, a volunteer from the 
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Royalist. Expecting to find vessels at Angra Pequena, the 
travellers took very little water and provisions. Their route 
along the coast was most fatiguing, from the moving sands, 
in which they sank at every step. The only vegetation was 
a stunted sand-plant, affording subsistence to a species of 
hare rather plentiful, and dwarfy scrubby myrrh plants, from 
which the gum freely exuded, though the shrubs were leaf- 
_ less, and apparently dead. The coast was found to be strewed 
with the wrecks of many vessels and boats. At sunset on 
the 20th they came in sight of Angra Pequena, where they 
saw only one vessel, and that in the act of getting under 
weigh, and too far off to see them. They sat down exhausted 
with fatigue, to reflect upon their hard fate. A single biscuit 
each, besides limpits found on the rocks, had been their only 
food for three days. They were unable to discover either the 
Fish River, or the three or four smaller streams denoted as 
falling into the sea between the Gariep and Walwich Bay,— 
geographical errors, which promised speedily to seal their 
fate. With an energy which has since been found so charac- 
teristic of the man, Mr Ruxton at once exclaimed, “ For 
Ichaboe ; it is there alone that we can hope for life.’ And 
notwithstanding this wise step was immediately taken, they 
were still far from Walwich Bay on their homeward route, 
when, exhausted with heat, fatigue, and want of food, they 
had no alternative but to resign themselves to death. A 
party of Indians, however, discovered them in this dreadful 
condition, and by administering to their wants, enabled them 
to reach the Royalist, still at her anchorage. 

Mr Ruxton had the misfortune to find that, from the jea- 
lousy of the traders established on the coast, and of the mis- 
sionaries, he could get no assistance from the natives to en- 
able him to prosecute his explorations into the interior; and 
he was accordingly compelled to return to England. 

Short as untoward circumstances rendered this travel- 
ler’s operations, he still had time to improve our maps, by 
expunging from them the Fish River, and other smaller 
streams. A detailed account of this all but fatal journey is 
inserted at length in the Nautical Magazine for January 1846. 

Before leaving Africa, Mr Ruxton made himself acquainted 
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with the manners and customs of the natural inhabitants of 
the almost inaccessible valleys of Snewbury, Meuweldt, and 
the desolate tracts of Karoo, or desert, extending from the 
northern boundary of Cape Colony northward nearly to the 
tropic. He contributed to the Ethnological Society of Lon- 
don, at its meeting of the 26th of November 1845, an able 
paper on the interesting people who are known by the name 
of Bushmen,—a race of human beings existing on locusts 
and the larve of insects, food sought by them as a luxury, 
and deemed the greatest blessing, which, to the rest of man- 
kind, is a plague and a pestilence. Desolate and forlorn as 
is the condition of these poor creatures, Mr Ruxton describes 
his intercourse with them to be favourable to their morals, 
and adds, ‘‘ Well may they be now called outcasts, when it is 
a matter of history that, in 1652, when the Dutch took pos- 
session of the Cape, they had large herds of cattle, which the 
Whites first obtained by barter, and ultimately by force, a sys- 
tem of persecution which drove them from desert to desert, 
‘ their hand raised against every man, and every man’s against 
them.’ ” 

Nothing daunted by the peril of his first adventure in 
Africa, and still having the same conception, to use the words 
of the President of the Royal Geographical Society, of his 
“daring project of traversing Africa in the parallel of the 
southern tropic,” he asked, again and again, from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government some little assistance to enrich his private 
resources, which ended in the application being referred to 
the Geographical Society for its opinion, and that opinion be- 
ing filed in the archives of the Colonial Office,—an opinion, 
be it said, equally to the credit of the Society and of Mr 
Ruxton,—expressed, without loss of time, strongly in its fa- 
vour. Delay followed delay, which our adventurous traveller 
could no more brook than those who have trodden before him 
the same crooked path, destined, like himself, to perform 
great works with little means, but that the Government was 
incapable of appreciating the rich store-houses it resolved 
to lay waste, and he consequently withdrew from the field of 
research in Africa. | 

To Mexico Mr Ruxton now bent his course, where he was 
not only a silent observer of the sanguinary assault and cap- 
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ture of Monterey by General Taylor, but of the proceedings 
of the corps called Texan Rangers, a body of men formed 
out of the wildest and most dissolute class in the State of 
Texas. Civilized society has scarcely offered a parallel to 
the excesses committed by the Texan Rangers, except per- 
haps in those freebooting incursions notorious as the Santa 
Fe expeditions. Mr Ruxton left this scene of horror for 
Saltillo, now the head quarters of the American army, and 
upon which Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna was advancing with 
alarge force. The trial of strength between the two armies, 
being, in round numbers, 4000 Americans against 18,000 
Mexicans, was called the Battle of Buena Vista. Of this 
conflict Mr Ruxton thus expresses himself, “ As at Monterey, 
at Palo Alto, and Resaca de la Palma, Taylor proved himself 
to be a brave soldier but no general ; and although it is cer- 
tain that the gallant little American army did all men could 
do in the way of fighting, yet their victory must be attributed 
more to the downright cowardice and incapacity of Santa 
Anna and his officers, than to the superior skill of their own 
general, or even their own undeniable and obstinate courage 
and endurance. Of the Mexican troops, it is almost unneces- 
sary to speak. The Mexican soldier does not possess, in 
any degree, a single spark of what we understand by the 
word courage ; but, like all uncivilized men, has that indiffer- 
ence to the fear of death, which would enable him to face perils 
of any kind, if led by an officer in whom he places the slightest 
confidence. ‘Ihe extraordinary successes of the Americans, 
during the present war, have resulted entirely from their su- 
periority in courage, and in this alone ; for there has scarcely 
been one action fought from the Palo Alto to the capture of 
the city of Mexico, in which the American generals have not 
exhibited the most thorough ignorance of skilful tactics, and 
the most perfect contempt of military mancuvre ; and depend- 
ing entirely upon the known bravery of the troops under their 
command, all their successes have been gained at an immense 
sacrifice of human life.” In Frazer’s Magazine for July 1848, 
under the title of ‘“ Sketches of the Mexican War,’’ will be 
found Mr Ruxton’s narrative of the recent struggle between 
the Americans and the Mexicans. 

The social condition first of the Mexicans and the Mexi- 
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can Indians, and afterwards of the North American Indians, 
now engrossed Mr Ruxton’s whole attention; and it is merely 
necessary to mention, that the title under which this accom- 
plished traveller wrote is “ Adventures in Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains,” in order to call forth anew that admira- 
tion for the author which has seldom been bestowed so uni- 
versally upon one of the contributors to the series of the 
Home and Colonial Library, of which these adventures form 
a part. It divides, with Madame Calderon de la Barca’s 
well-known volumes, the merit of being the best narration 
extant of travel and general observation in modern Mexico. 
“No traveller,” writes a talented reviewer, “ has presented 
himself to the world, we dare avouch, with a tale better 
worth hearing than this. We are struck by the answer 
which such adventures as this give to those who are for 
ever complaining of the enervating influences of civilization ; 
as if comfort, intelligence, and self-command, were to drive 
manhood out of the world. What do they who believe that 
no strength would be forthcoming in this silken age, were it 
wanted, make of a Lady Sale? What of a Rajah Brooke ? 
What of such an autumn tourist as Mr Ruxton. The fine 
old times of ‘bow and spear,’ the days when geographical 
discovery took such strange forms and colours from super- 
stition, did not yield a better heroine and better heroes than 
these have proved themselves.” 

To the Ethnological Society of London Mr Ruxton made a 
contribution, as one of the results of his Mexican adventures, 
in the form of a paper “ On the Migration of the Ancient 
Mexicans, and their Analogy to the existing Indian Tribes 
of Northern Mexico.” The Ottomies, in Mr Ruxton’s opinion, 
are the aborigines of that portion of Mexico classically known 
as the Valley of Anahuac, a certain analogy being traceable 
in their character and habits to the savage tribes of Apaches 
who infest the northern states of Mexico at the present time ; 
and these Apaches are the aborigines of New Mexico. From 
the Apaches branch the Pueblos, Navajos, Apaches Coyo- 
teros, Mescaleros, Moquis, Yubissias, Maricopas, Chiricaquis, 
Chemeguabas, Yumayas, which are tribes of the Moquis, and 
the Nijoras, a small tribe on the Gila, all of whom speak the 
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Apache, with some slight dialectical difference, the idiomatic 
structure being the same. These people, Mr Ruxton remarks, 
are eminently distinguished from the New Mexicans or de- 
scendants of the Spanish conquerors, in their social and moral 
character ; being industrious, sober, and honest ; the women 
as remarkable for chastity, as the New Mexicans are noto- 
rious for the laxity of their morals. ‘That the ancient Mexi- 
cans had attained to any other than the most primitive stage 
of civilization is not borne out by any remains which are left 
in these days to direct our judgment, and that, if the historians 
who have worked up into romance the meagre materials af- 
forded by Mexican history had written only what they con- 
scientiously believed,—if the ancient Mexicans had been de- 
scribed to be, what in truth they were, and no more, a tribe 
of Indians dwelling in lodges of stone, and living by agricul- 
ture,—we should be better able to appreciate their real state, 
and to draw a just comparison between the pomp and glory 
of the court of Montezuma, and the regal splendour displayed 
at the present day in the Medicine Lodge of Tum-ga-cosh or 
Buffalo Belly, the chief of the mighty nation of the Comanche.” 

From a traveller of Mr Ruxton’s pretensions, whose 
touches fall on the paper with that bold and clear mark which 
bespeaks strength, and animal spirits, and powers of obser- 
vation, in a healthy state, “the Oregon Question” was not 
likely to escape his notice. Ina pamphlet published by Mr 
Ollivier of Pall Mall, Mr Ruxton took “a glance at the re- 
spective claims of Great Britain and the United States to the 
Territory in Dispute,’ which he has worked out historically 
and logically, with his usual master mind. 

“ Life in the Far West” is another of Mr Ruxton’s vigor- 
ous’productions, which possesses the added interest and value 
of being his last communication, a work so replete with 
strong contrasts, with strange, savage pictures, and breath- 
less scenes, as to have excited at first suspicions as to their 
actual truth and fidelity. They are now fully recognised as 
pictures from life, the result of the author’s personal expe- 
rience, and have so completely gained the suffrages of the 
public, as to need no further commendation at my hands. 

At St Louis, on the Mississippi, which he had reached on 
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his way to the Rocky Mountains, Mr Ruxton suffered from 
dysentery for some days; but on the 29th of August, his 
medical attendants “ promised themselves he would speedily 
recover, for the dysentery had left him, when hemorrhage 
suddenly set in, and he sank under the profuse discharge ;” 
and so sudden was his death, that but a few hours before 
‘he was apparently all right, and talked of continuing his 
journey.” Hereceived the announcement of his danger with 
perfect calmness and equanimity, and expired at midnight. 
He had sustained, in his Mexican journey, an injury to the 
Spine, by a fall from his mule on the sharp picket of an In- 
dian lodge, from which he suffered for a few days only, until 
his arrival in England; and even then, his complaints had 
no immediate reference to that accident. The disease under 
which he was labouring was, however, so obscure, that with 
a second, and even a third medical opinion, there still re- 
mained an uncertainty; but as it advanced, it was clearly 
the effect of the accident, and therefore he was advised not 
to leave England. The impression, however, was too strong 
in his mind, that the bracing air of the Rocky Mountains 
would restore him to health, to prevent him from undertak- 
ing that journey which, in all probability hastened, but was 
not, in the remotest degree, the cause of his death. The re- 
sult has shewn, that, from the moment he fell from his mule, 
his days were numbered. He is buried in the cemetery of 
Christ Church, St Louis, and an obelisk of white marble is 
raised to his memory. 

When we reflect that all that is here stated is the work of 
one who had but just attained his twenty-seventh year, which 
justly entitle him to rank with the most daring and resolute 
of modern travellers, and that he has been suddenly taken 
from us, a victim to disease, the result of his Mexican ad- 
venture, in the active prosecution of further research,—a 
working-bee, collecting food for his kind,—we cannot help 
deeply lamenting his loss, and paying a lasting tribute to his 
memory by placing on record in the Journal of the Ethnolo- 
gical Society, of which body he was a member of council, this 
imperfect sketch of his short but useful life. 
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THE ALBANIANS. 


By HENRY SKENBE, Esq. 


Read before the Society, 8th June 1848. 


There are three principal distinctions among the inhabi- 
tants of the Greek provinces, still forming a part of the 
Turkish empire. The Osmaulis, of pure Asiatic blood, and 
the Greeks, are two of these great families, differing in race 
and in faith: the third, which is composed of the Albanian 
nation, is distinct from either of them, with respect to its 
origin and descent, while it is divided between the two reli- 
gious sects to which they belong. In habits, appearance, 
character, and language, the Albanians are also eminently 
dissimilar from both the Greeks and the Turks; and they 
side, in faith, partly with the Christians and partly with the 
Mahometans. These three races now live in close contact 
with each other; and they are at such constant variance, on 
every subject which implies the slightest interest in com- 
mon, that a great political change can alone produce an ap- 
proximation of feeling among them. 

The Turks and Greeks have been so often the subject of 
the lucubrations of travellers and political speculators, that 
their characteristics are comparatively well known in the 
west of Kurope. The Albanians have attracted less atten- 
tion ; and, when they have been taken into consideration as 
a nation, they have generally been misrepresented or con- 
founded with the other inhabitants of European Turkey. 
The Mahometan Albanians have thus been identified with 
the Osmaulis, and the Christians with the Greeks; while the 
ferocious and treacherous character of one of their tribes 
has been attributed to the whole nation. 

The Albanians are divided into four tribes. These are, 
the Gheghides and Mirdites, the Toskides, the Tsamides, and 
the Liapides. 

The Gheghides, who boast of having numbered among them 
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such a hero as Scanderbeg, unite, according to the learned 
topographer of Greece,* “ the cruelty of the Albanian to the 
dulness of the Bulgarian.” They have long enjoyed a greater 
share of independence, under the Pashas of Scodra, than any 
other of the Albanian tribes. They are equally good soldiers 
with the latter, and have preserved more of their natural 
stubbornness, from the fact of their having been less often 
employed as such by the Turks. Their country extends 
from the frontier of the Austrian territory of Cattaro round 
the Montenegro, which may be considered an independent 
state; and, following the ridges which unite it to Mount 
Scardus, it reaches the Herzegovina, while it is bounded on 
the south by the river Drino. Scutari, or Scodra, is their 
chief town, and Dulcigno, Alessio, and Durazzo belong to 
them. 

The Mirdites are merely a branch of the Gheg tribe, and 
they speak the same dialect. They occupy the pashalik of 
Croja, and their capital is Oros. Many of them are Roman 
Catholics. 

The tribe of the Ghegs and Mirdites are of lofty stature 
and athletic frame ; and their swarthy complexion and black 
eyes still retain the characteristics of their supposed Cauca- 
sian origin. The distinguishing mark in the dress of these 
two sections of the same family is, that the jacket of the 
Ghegs is red, and that of the Mirdites is black. Both 
branches of the tribe are entitled to much credit for their 
daring disobedience to the tyrant Ali Pasha, when he or- 
dered them to fire upon and destroy the remnant of the 
Gandikiotes, which he had enclosed in a courtyard for cold- 
blooded butchery. 

The Toskides are the most handsome of the Albanians. 
They have noble features, with fair hair and blue eyes, indi- 
cating the mixture of Georgian blood, which probably flows 
in their veins: less warlike than their countrymen of the 
other tribes, their stature is also less Herculean. They are 
supposed to have derived their name from the Toxide, men- 
tioned by Chardin as inhabiting Mingrelia. The country 
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now occupied by this tribe lies to the south of that of the 
Ghegs and Mirdites, and extends to the river Vojutza. Itis 
called by themselves Toskourid. Their chief places are 
Elbassan and Berat, called by the Turks Arnaout Belgrad, 
in order to distinguish it from Belgrade on the Danube. Te- 
pelleneé, the birth-place of Ali Pasha, is now included in their 
territory, although it was formerly considered as belonging 
to the infamous Liapides. The great despot declared it, how- 
ever, to be in Toskourié, and no one dared to gainsay him on 
a point which affected the respectability of his origin. The 
women of the Toske tribe are remarkable for their beauty, 
like those of Georgia, whence they issue, according to the 
conjecture of some antiquaries. 

The Liapides are the worst of the Albanian tribes. Liv- 
ing only by rapine and murder, they offer the most frightful 
picture of a degraded state of society; and their evil name 
has sullied the reputation of the whole nation. They infest 
the roads, plundering the wayfarer, and often ransacking 
villages. ‘They convert their booty into arms, curious col- 
lections of which may be found in their mountain-homes, 
whither they retire at the end of their roving campaign. 
They are cruel, fierce, and treacherous,—of forbidding coun- 
tenances and sinister expression, and short and ungainly in 
person. Their dress displays the greatest possible want of 
cleanliness, and they even pride themselves on allowing it to 
rot on their bodies. They consider this to be a proof of 
warlike habits, and they boast of a brave countryman being 
washed only three times, namely, at his birth, his marriage, 
and his death. lLiapouri4, which includes the whole country 
inhabited by the Liapides, extends as far south as the plain 
of Delvino, and is composed of bleak and barren hills, feather- 
ed with trees only near their base. The proneness of these 
rude highlanders to lead a life of plunder, and their filthy 
habits, aided by the great similarity of the names, the d, or 
delta of modern Greek, being pronounced like ¢h, have given 
rise to a conjecture, that they may be the remains of the an- 
cient Lapithre. 

The Tsamides are the most peaceable Sod industrious of 
the tribes, and are devoted to trade and agriculture. The 
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_ purity of race has been less scrupulously preserved than with 

the northern tribes, yet they are for the most part fair- 
haired. They dress with great splendour, their clothes be- 
ing covered with gold lace and embroidery, and they carry 
arms like their more warlike countrymen, notwithstanding 
that they do not make so much use of them. They inhabit 
the country, watered by the Thyamis, which is opposite the 
island of Corfu, and the regions about the river Acheron, ex- 
tending nearly as far as the gulf of Ambracia, on the south. 
They call their territory Tsamouri4, which, together with the 
name of T’samis which they bear, is probably derived from 
the river Thyamis. The site of the well-known Soali is in 
this district, as also the ancient Buthrotam, now a small 
military position seen from the town of Corfu. Margariti, 
Paramythia, and Philates, are their principal towns. 

The existence of a nation in the very heart of Greece, 
which is totally different from the original inhabitants in 
manners, appearance, language, and costume, has naturally 
roused the curiosity of antiquaries, and given rise to much 
research on the subject of their origin. 

The Albanian language being merely oral, the want of 
written documents renders their history exceedingly obscure, 
and the silence preserved by the Greek and Byzantine writers 
on the subject has reduced the data within a very narrow com- 
pass. They are called Arvaniti by the Greeks, and Arnaout 
by the Turks, both names being derived, along with that of 
Albanians, from the Albanes, an ancient people of the shores 
of the Caspian Sea, which may have incorporated itself with 
the Illyrians. The town of Elbassan or Albanopolis in Ily- 
rian Macedonia, took its name from them, as it is supposed 
to have been built by a horde of these Asiatic barbarians, who 
were driven to the coast of the Adriatic by the advancing 
tribes of the east. In their own language they call them- 
selves Skipetar, which name bears some affinity with that of 
of the Skitekip, mentioned by the Armenian geographers as 
inhabiting a territory near the Caspian. One of the best au- 
thorities* on the subject compares the name of Skipetar with 
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that of the Selapitani, a people of Illyria, noticed by Livy.” 
The modern denomination of Liapides may be derived from 
this ancient tribe, rather than from the still more ancient 
Lapithe, as the name becomes almost the same when the 
first two letters are suppressed, and the termination, which is 
always variable, altered. A similarity of names, however, is 
but a feeble indication of the origin of a people or town, es- 
pecially in a country where so many dialectic changes have 
taken place, and it often leads into error. For instance, 
there is a village near Elbassan, which bears the name of 
Pekin, without the slighest difference from that of the great 
city of the Celestial Empire ; but it cannot be said, even by 
the wildest etymologist, to be inhabited by a people in any 
way kindred to the Chinese. 

Another hypothesis holds that the Albanians derive their 
origin from Alba, in Italy, and that they are the descendants 
of a colony of the Pretorian guards, dismissed from Rome, 
by the Emperor Septimius Severus, for having been accessory 
to the assassination of Pertinax. Their dress, the words 
coming from Latin roots, which are to be found in their lan- 
guage, and a vague tradition prevalent among themselves, 
support this idea. Chalcocondyles thinks that the Albanians 
came from the other side of the Adriatic.t But, as Justin 
says, that the Albani of Asia were originally brought by Her- 
cules from Italy,j the Albanians may have been first Italian, 
and then Asiatic, although their migration, in this case, must 
have been much anterior to the time of Septimius Severus. 
The Albans of Asia, mentioned by Tacitus, occupied the mo- 
dern country of Shirvan. 

Little is known about them, however, previously to their 
occupation of parts of Macedonia and Epirus, excepting that 
they entered these provinces from Illyria, and nothing else 
has hitherto been proved on the subject. They are supposed 
to have overrun Epirus about the time of the fall of the By- 
zantine Empire. In advancing towards the south, they also 
spread over the greatest part of Greece Proper, and many vil- 
lages of the Morea are Albanian. Indeed, with the exception 
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of the Mainotes or modern Spartans, the most warlike com- 
munities of Greece, such as the islands of Hydra and Spetzia, 
are formed of this nation, and not of Greeks. Attica, Argo- 
lis, Phocis, and Beetia, are likewise all peopled by them, 
and there are Albanian colonies even in Calabria and Sicily. 

The Albanians call their language Skipt. It is totally 
different from the Turkish, Greek, and Sclavonian dialects, 
and it contains a great number of words, closely resembling 
the Spanish, French,and Italian languages. This would imply 
that they had undergone some process of amalgamation with 
the remains of Roman armies. If this had not been really 
the effect of their descent from the Pretorian guards,. it 
might be attributed to an admixture with the troops of 
‘Roger, king of Apulia, who fled to these mountains, and took 
refuge there. Some of his soldiers may have remained as 
settlers. The Albanian dress, also, is an exact antitype of — 
that of the Roman army, with the exception of the helmet, 
which has been replaced by the red skull-cap, and, of the 
coat of mail, which is imitated by the close embroidery on 
the jacket. There are, likewise, Gothic words in the Alba- 
nian language. These must have been derived from the in- 
cursions of Alaricus, in the fifth century, when his Goths 
made themselves masters of Epirus. It is recorded by Pro- 
copius,* that Goths were to be found settled in Dalmatia, 
when Justinian forcibly annexed that country to the Roman 
Empire. Some of them may, therefore, probably have re- 
mained also in Albania. Now, the ancient Lllyrian lan- 
guage was as completely distinct from the Greek tongue, 
and, if it is not now extant in the form of the Skipt 
or Albanian, it must be concluded that it has totally dis- 
appeared ; which ‘is hardly credible. There is no record 
in history of the extinction of the Illyrian language and 
people. If, then, the modern Albanians came directly 
from Alba, in Italy, as some assert, what can have become 
of that ancient tribe and dialect? The first mention of 
the Albanians, by the Byzantine historians, although cur- 
sory and imperfect, represents them as they now are; and 
Ptolemy, the geographer, who is the first of the ancient 
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authors to notice them, distinctly places them in Illyria.* 
Anna Comnena makes the next allusion to them ;+ so that 
history is totally silent on the subject of this people during 
ten centuries. It appears, however, that they were known, 
at a much more remote period; for Dion Cassino, in enume- 
rating the Roman conquests, implies that he knew of another 
Albania. Therefore it is impossible to assign a later date 
to their settlement in Illyria, with any degree of plausibility, 
as some do, because this proves that they had then already 
separated from their mother tribe in Asia. They had pro- 
bably become incorporated with the ancient Illyrians, and 
both races are now represented by the modern Albanians. 
As the remains of the Illyrians, they have perhaps altered 
less, during this long succession of ages, than any other 
people of Europe. The study of this tribe is, therefore, 
the more interesting, inasmuch as it is almost an initiation 
into the habits and condition of a nation of past time, while 
much remains, even in their physical appearance, to recal 
the admixture with a still more ancient Asiatic tribe. This 
is corroborated by one of the most intelligent and also learned 
of the English who have seen this people.{ He says, that 
“the features of the Albanian, his narrow forehead, his keen 
grey eye, small mouth, thin arched eyebrow, high cheek- 
bones, and pointed chin, strongly mark a Scythian phy- 
siognomy.” 

After Anna Comnena, the first mention of the Albanians, 

in the middle ages, is by Nicephorus Bryennius,§ who de- 
_ seribes them as having formed part of the army of Nicepho- 
rus Basilaces, when he rebelled against’ his Emperor Nice- 
phorus Botaniates, and was vanquished and taken by Alexius 
Comnenus, in the year 1109. They next ‘received the aid of 
the Normans against the Greeks, and Robert Guiscard, who 
led them, together with his son Bohemoud, took Durazzo, 
Ochrida, and Jannina.|| Durazzo was well defended by 
George Paleologus, who waited for the coming of Alexius 
Comnenus, the father of the historian Anna Comnena. Again, 
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- in the end of the twelfth century, the Norman kings of 
Sicily, with their relatives the princes of Taranto, formed 
permanent settlements in Albania, under the Byzantine em- 
perors, Andronicus Comnenus and Isaac Angelus. The 
Albanians were thus early connected with the natives of the 
west. The Crusades next left a sensible impression on this 
people, as their ports were constantly resorted to by the 
Frank chiefs, during at least a century and a half; and Du- 
razzo, in particular, was the depét of the crusaders. In the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when the oriental em- 
pire fell to pieces, on account of the occupation of Constan- 
tinople by the Franks, a principality of Albania was founded 
by an illegitimate son of one of the Comneni, named Michael 
Angelus, * and it existed for more than two centuries, under the 
title of the Despotate. Jannina was the capital of this state, 
and Albanopolis also became one of its principal towns. 
Theodore Lascaris the Second, emperor of Nicea, sent a 
Preetor to the latter place, in the year 1257, hoping to reco- 
ver it; but the Albanians preferred the protection of the 
despot to that of the emperor, and the pretor, who was the 
historian Acropolita, was obliged to abandon it. Inthe same 
century, they plundered the city of Durazzo, which had been 
destroyed by a violent earthquake; but they afterwards re- 
built it themselves. Pachymer, who records this in his his- 
tory of the reign of Michael Paleologus,} calls them Alba- 
nians and Illyrians indiscriminately ; and he says that they 
enjoyed acknowledged independence of the Greek emperor, 
and were allies of Charles king of Sicily, who then occupied 
the island of Corfu and the town of Kanina, anciently Bullis, 
near Aulon. In the year 1294, Philip, duke of Taranto, the 
son of Charles the Second, king of the Sicilies, having mar- 
ried the daughter of the despot Nicephorus, received posses- 
Sion of some territory in this country, and called himself 
Lord of Albania.t This title descended to his brother and 
nephew, but these Latin princes never enjoined much autho- 
rity on this side of the Adriatic. The Albanians are next 
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mentioned by Cantacuzenus,* as having aided Andronicus 
Paleologus, in his struggle with his grandfather, in 1327, 
and as having submitted to him, in number about 12,000, 
when he, being then sole emperor, made an incursion in - 
lyrian Macedonia against some rebels of their race. The 
historian says, that it was in Thessaly; but it is more pro- 
bable that his knowledge of geography was deficient, than 
that the Albanians were ever to be found in Thessaly. The 
Same emperor took advantage of the death of the despot 
John, in the year 1338, and the minority of his son Nicepho- 
rus, to revenge himself on the Albanians, for their frequent 
attacks on his towns, and to overthrow the despotate.t In 
this he was reinforced by a body of Asiatic Turks, which 
was the first appearance in Epirus of the future lords of the 
country. Two Albanian chiefs, named Balza and Spata, be- 
came formidable to the Byzantine empire about this period, 
as is related by the historian Chalcocondyles. Towards the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, the Albanians came 
under the rule of a sovereign from the west of Kurope in the 
person of Charles Tocco, who was made despot by the Em- 
peror Manuel Paleologus. He was one of the Frank princes 
of the Ionian Islands, and he took the independent possession 
of Epirus Proper and Acarnania from them.{ The Turks 
now commenced their invasion of Albania, although the first 
battle which had been fought against them, dated as far 
back as the year 1383. It took place near Berot, and the Al- 
banians were totally routed by the army of the Sultan Murat 
the First, their general, the only son of Balza, being killed 
on the occasion. By the year 1431 they were nearly sub- 
dued by the Turks, although their total reduction was warded 
off for some years longer by the brave Scanderbeg and his 
father-in-law Arianita Topia. Their last struggle was the 
siege of Scodra, which was described by a native and eye- 
witness, Marinus Barletius, in a Latin publication, dated at 
Venice, 1504. The defence was conducted by a Venetian 
general, and the attack by Mahomet the Second himself. 
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’ The Albanians displayed a degree of gallantry worthy of 
their warlike name, in baffling the utmost efforts of a greatly 
superior number of troops during a whole year, until famine 
reduced them to the necessity of yielding. The Venetians 
then stepped in to protect them, and obtained for them an 
honourable retreat to Venice as refugees, while the town was 
given up to the Turks. Since then, the Ottoman dominion 
over the Albanians has been nominally undisputed, but the 
authority of the Sultan has never been sufficient to enable 
him to suppress the spirit of revolt which is still strong within 
them. 

This is nearly all that is known of the history of the Alba- 
nians, and, although it is uncertain and obscure, still several 
heroes of this race have arisen to adorn its pages. There is 
first the great Scanderbeg ; then the more ancient Balza and 
Spata; there is Ali Pasha of the present century ; and in 
the last, Ghalil or Patrona. The latter headed a sudden 
revolution which overwhelmed the capital in 1730, and he 
became absolute master of Constantinople, as recorded by 
Lord Sandwich. | 


Many communities of Albanians, which were formerly 
Christian, have become followers of Mahomet. Some of 
these were forced to become apostates by Badjazet, their 
conqueror, very few having had the constancy to resist this 
conversion by means of the sword. There were, however, 
instances of fidelity to the Cross, under the most difficult and 
trying circumstances, the most remarkable of which were 
the Souliotes, Chimariotes, and Parganotes, who remained 
faithful to the Greek Church, and the Mirdites, to that of 
Rome. Others again changed their religion from motives of 
interest and ambition. One inducement to adopt the Mussul- 
man faith, which was held out to the Albanians by the 
Turkish government, was in the shape of a law, securing 
their property to each family which should bring up one of 
their sons as a Mahometan. Many proselytes were thus 
gained, and the succession of land was diverted from the 
Christians to the Mussulmen. Again, soldiers by necessity 
and from choice, the Albanians could attain rank and power 
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only through a conformity of faith with their military supe- 
riors ; while religion sat so lightly on this class of the popu- 
lation, that it was of little consequence to themselves which 
rite they followed, as they were never strict in the obser- 
vance of any form of worship. This was not the case with 
the Greeks of Albania; for not only Christianity seems to 
have taken a much deeper root in them, but also their pros- 
pects in life did not depend so immediately on a recantation 
of religion. The adoption of Mahometanism was certainly 
advantageous, in a worldly point of view, to the whole Chris- 
tian population of European Turkey; but the pursuits of 
most of the Greeks did not render them exclusively depend- 
ent on it for their welfare, as occurred with the Albanians. 
More addicted to commerce, the Greeks cherished rather any 
connections which they could form with Western Europeans ; 
or, when induced by vocation or persecution to become 
soldiers, they preferred the life of the free Klepht to that of 
the organised Armatoli bands. Their religion was then 
optional, and they rarely became renegades. This tendency 
evidenced the natural breach which existed between the 
Albanians and the Greeks ; and the Turks were wily enough 
to foresee the advantage which they might derive from it by 
making use of the former against the latter. Indeed, it is 
an undoubted fact, that the Turkish government succeeded 
in keeping Greece in subjection, up to the time of the revo- 
lution, solely by means of the Mussulman Albanians. Grati- 
tude has not been the recompense fof the latter, for the 
Osmauli despises the Mussulman Skipetar, even more than 
he does the Christian Greek, They have earned the just re- 
ward of all traitors and renegades, having betrayed their 
country and renounced the true faith. A curse seems to have 
settled on this unhappy people; and they deserved it for the 
rejection of that Gospel which was given to them by St Paul 
himself, before their descent into Epirus. For the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles preached “round about unto Illyri- 
cum.’* Their present state proves that they have inherited 
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the doom which was entailed on them by their apostate fore- 
fathers. Unhappy in their faith, and mistrusted of both 
Greeks and Turks, there is little doubt, however, that they 
might again be restored to Christendom, were the Albanians, 
who have not abandoned the cross for the crescent, admitted 
to equal privileges. There are still many of the latter class, 
as one of the best authorities on this subject * gives it as his 
opinion, that only one half of the Albanian nation has re- 
linquished their fidelity. Christianity seems, however, never 
to have taken a very firm hold on this race, which is morally 
and intellectually, if not in strength and physical courage, 
greatly inferior to the Greeks. Their interests dictated their 
apostasy ; and however unworthy the motive may be, a simi- 
lar agency may lead back these lost sheep to the fold. The 
very readiness which many of them shewed to adopt Islamism, 
is an earnest of their easy recantation and return ; and, were 
the allurements of military advancement to be equally the 
right of every distinguished soldier, whether Moslem or 
Giaour, the Mahometan Albanians would probably again be- 
come Christians. This would most likely be the first effect— 
and it is no paltry or insignificant one—of the emancipation 
of the latter in Turkey, and of the establishment of a com- 
plete system of general and mutual religious tolerance, pro- 
vided always that it is enforced, and does not remain a mere 
project on paper, unseen and unfelt in real life. A radical 
change in this, as well as in their social and political cireum- 
stances, would certainly afford tranquillity to these restless 
and rapacious tribes, which, in their present state, are con- 
stantly at war among themselves. 

An ineident occurred about two months ago, which illus- 
trates the actual condition of society in Epirus, while it is 
also highly characteristic of the primitive and patriarchal 
manners of the Albanians. A feud had existed for some time 
between two villages of the Tsami and Liapi tribes, and 
various acts of reciprocal vexation had kept it alive, without 
its having exploded, until now, in open hostilities and blood- 
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shed. These were produced on this occasion by the.following 
circumstance. A Tsami shepherd, being alone on the hill, 
was overpowered by a party of Liapides, and his flock of sheep 
was driven by the latter to the wild mountains of the Chimara. 
A detachment belonging to the village of the Tsami was 
bold enough to enter this rugged and hostile country in 
search of the stolen sheep, or of revenge. They met a num- 
ber of Liapi, inhabitants of the obnoxious village ; the sheep 
were demanded and refused, a volley of abuse ensued on 
both sides, and the signal for action was given. The ma- 
noeuvres consisted for some time in their favourite mode of 
fighting, which resembles the service of riflemen ; they fired 
at each other from a considerable distance, and sheltered by 
trees and rocks. But emissaries had been dispatched, at the 
commencement of the fight, for succour by both contending 
parties, and in a few hours hundreds were engaged. Not 
many, however, had been killed and wounded as yet, consi- 
dering the mode of skirmishing which was going on, but in 
a short time they would have thrown down their long guns 
and used their pistols and yataghans. The Albanians are 
in the habit of rushing upon each other with loud shouts, 
when their fury is lashed into charging order by a few suc- 
cessful shots. On this occasion, before they had come to 
close quarters, several of the old men of the respective vil- 
lages had come to the spot, and one of the Liapi tribe, who 
was respected for his age and wisdom, called out that he de- 
manded a parley. It was immediately granted, and in a few 
minutes the scene was totally changed. Ten or a dozen of 
the patriarchs of both tribes were now seated on the ground, 
smoking their long pipes and discussing the terms of peace 
in the most solemn manner, while the palicara or fighting 
men stood around them, leaning on the muzzles of their guns, 
looking fierce at each other, and twisting their long musta- 
chios. The killed and wounded of both parties, being but few 
in number, were already in the hands of the women, who are 
never far distant from a scene of conflict ; and, on comparing 
notes, it was found that the respective tribes had suffered an: .. 
equal loss in this way. The old men of the Liapides then 
tendered an offer of restoring the stolen flock of sheep, but 
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the T'sami spokesmen demurred, on the plea of the proverbial 
bad faith of the former clan. They therefore asked for host- 
ages, or security in money. None of the latter article was 
forthcoming, so the Liapi offered an amount of solid silver 
equalling thirty okes, or nearly ninety pounds weight. This 
was accepted as a pledge, and the one tribe had such a de- 
gree of confidence in the oath and honour of the other, that 
_ they agreed not only to leave their property in their hands, 
but also to disarm themselves by doing so, for the silver, 
which was of much greater value than the sheep, consisted 
in the mountings of guns and pistols, in cartouch boxes, and 
in hilts of yataghans. The oaths were sworn, the silver was 
handed over, and the late combatants separated, amicably 
wishing each other lives of a thousand years. A few days 
later the sheep were found at sunrise quietly grazing near 
the Tsami village whence they had been stolen; and the 
silver was immediately deposited in a ruined church half 
way on the road to the Liapi village. Thus terminated the 
feud for the present, although the feeling of hostility has 
very little abated, and will again burst forth in the same 
way at the first opportunity. The Turkish government took 
no notice whatever of this affair. 

An often-quoted author* says of the Albanians, that ‘“ they 
are in the constant habit of either warring upon each other, 
or of hiring themselves to some powerful chieftain of Albania, 
or of seeking their fortunes as mercenary troops in other parts 
ofthe empire. Although preserving a marked distinction from 
the Greeks, in form and physiognomy, having light eyes and 
high cheek-bones, they resemble very much in character 
and manners, the natives of the more mountainous and inde- 
pendent districts of Greece. They possess, perhaps, more 
evenness of conduct, more prudence, more fidelity to their 
employers, and, at the same time, more selfishness, avidity, 
and avarice; but there is found among them the same rigid 
observance of religious prejudices, the same superstitions, 
the same active, keen, and enterprising genius, the same 
hardy, patient, and laborious habits.” This is certainly a por- 
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trait drawn from the life, and it is strikingly resembling, 
although there is one point which does not now appear to be 
an exact copy of the original, but the lapse of years since the 
picture was painted may account for the discrepancy. The 
valuable work,* from which the extract is taken, was pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago, and then the Albanian 
may have been more wedded to “religious prejudices and 
superstitions” than he is now. It is a sad state of society 
for the century in which it exists, and for the geographical 
position of the country, which is so near the civilized nations 
of Europe. But even, bad as it is, it fosters many fine qualities 
in the Albanians, which are brought out by their adventurous 
life. For instance, they possess great presence of mind 
when exposed to danger, and in general they know not of 
the existence of such a feeling as the fear of death. They 
are strong and fine-looking men, with the exception of the 
Liapi tribe, and bear in their gait and carriage a conscious- 
ness of physical power and determined courage. A well- 
known traveliert says, when landing in Epirus, “ the Alba- 
nian peasant or soldier, words which, in this country, seem to 
be almost synonymous, is here seen in the completeness of 
his national character and costume. Generally masculine 
in his person, having features which shew him not subdued 
into the tameness of slavery, and with a singular stateliness 
of his walk and carriage, the manner of his dress adds to 
these peculiarities, and renders the whole figure more striking 
and picturesque than any other with which I am acquainted.” 
They are devoted and obedient to their chiefs, whom they 
love, and follow from generation to generation. <A species 
of hereditary and feudal aristocracy thus exists, and its 
power among themselves is unlimited. The title of these 
nobles is that of Bey, which originates with the Albanians. 
Many of this people know no language but their own ; and 
those who can speak Greek are easily recognised by their 
strong guttural accent. Their conduct to their women is one 
of the worst traits in their character: they marry, as they 
would buy a donkey, not to enjoy conjugal’ happiness, but to 
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have their fire-wood carried home, and to have their provisions 
conveyed to and from the nearest market. They are con- 
stantly to be seen on the road, riding the horse whose load 
has been transferred to the back of the master’s wife; and 
the poor creature, bent nearly double as she creeps slowly 
along, is perhaps knitting a stocking for her husband all the 
time. This has been remarked by most of those who have 
visited the country; and one of them* thus describes the 
state of the Albanian women: “They are in general too 
poor to avail themselves of the license which their religion 
grants for polygamy, but are content with one wife, who is 
chosen like any other animal, more for a slave or drudge 
than fora companion. They are by no means jealous of their 
women, nor do they confine them like the Turks and Greeks. 
The wretched creature of a wife, with one or two infants tied 
in a bag behind her back, cultivates the ground, and attends 
to the household affairs by turns, whilst her lordly master 
ranges over the forest in search of game, guards the flocks, 
or watches behind a rock with his fusil ready to aim at the 
unwary traveller. These women are in general hard-featured, 
with complexions rendered coarse by exposure to all varieties 
of weather, and with persons attenuated by constant toil and 
scanty fare. In some districts they meet with better treat- 
ment, and are found ready to share the dangers of war with 
the men, as well as the labours of agriculture.’’} But the 
least expression of compassion from a stranger enrages them, 
for they consider their bondage honourable ; and the only dis- 
grace with them is to be without children, or to remain un- 
married. 

The Albanians are compared with the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, by a writer} well acquainted with their present state, 
and their character and habits, as well as their dress and 
appearance, certainly bear a strong mutual resemblance. 
Active and daring, hardy and frugal, they may become the 
finest light infantry in the world; and, in fact, the Turkish 
ranks are solely dependent upon them for that branch of their 
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army. ‘They were first employed as regular soldiers in the 
time of the Byzantine empire, when the bands of Armatoli 
were formed ; and the Turks were wise enough to continue 
this system of militia, for the defence of the many defiles and 
mountain-passes of continental Greece. ‘They had also the 
responsible protection of all the roads, when brigandage was 
rife ; and although the travellers in general suffered robbery 
equally frequently, yet a strict superior officer could make 
the system efficacious. A chief functionary under the Turks 
commanded them, with the title of Dervendji Bashi, from the 
Persian word deréend, or pass; and it was this post which 
commenced the extraordinary career of Ali Pasha of Jannina. 
He made the Armatoli so efficient as road-guards, that high- 
way robbery was effectually put a stop to. One of his expe- 
dients to intimidate by example was to cut off the hands and 
feet of all the brigands whom he captured, and to leave them 
on the most frequented roads to die of hunger, and the 
effects of their mutilation. So appalling an example did not, 
as it is said, require a very frequent repetition, for in a short 
time the roads became as secure to travellers as those of the 
most civilized countries; and aman might have walked in 
perfect safety, with his purse in his hand, from one end of 
the province to the other. The terror of Ali’s name alone 
was an invisible Aigis to protect him. 

Besides the three great families of Turks, Greeks, and 
Albanians, there are to be found, in the Greek provinces of 
Kuropean Turkey, two other tribes, equally distinct from 
these and from each other, though infinitely less numerous. 
These are the Bulgarians and the Vlachs. 

The Bulgarians are a race of Sclavonian origin, and are 
supposed by some to have been a tribe of the Huns. Their 
physical appearance is totally different from that of the Greeks 
and Albanians. More powerful in form, they are of a heavy 
build, while their features are coarser, and devoid of the 
acute and intelligent expression which is so remarkable in 
the Greek and even in the Albanian physiognomy. The Bul- 
garians are brave but cruel, strong workmen, but brutal in 
their habits and manners; and the best and most advanta- 
geous of their characteristics is their aptness for country 
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labour. They are, in fact, the best agriculturists of European 
Turkey: diligent husbandmen, they have consequently spread 
their colonies partly over Thrace, and partially even in Ma- 
cedonia; although in the middle ages they had extended 
them over the greatest part of what is called now European 
Turkey. 

The Bulgarians crossed the Danube before the reign of 
Justinian, and kept constantly pouring down from the vast 
plains of Poland, Lithuania, and Russia, during the sixth 
century ; and they continued gradually gaining ground in the 
fine countries of Macedonia and Illyria, until the fall of the 
Byzantine empire. Their relations with the emperors were 
those of peace, when it was purchased by the latter, or of 
hostilities generally successful on their part; and they con- 
sequently overran a large part of the empire.* They made 
a permanent alliance in the year 360, with Michael the Third, 
which stipulated, by treaty, their conversion to Christianity ; 
and, on the other hand, the grant to them of a tract of hilly 
country around Mount Rhodope, to which they gave the 
name of Zagoré, still extant. In the tenth century they are 
said by the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogeunctus to have 
occupied even the Peloponnesus, and he dates their possession 
of it from the time of the Emperor Constantine Copronymus, 
in the eighth centuryt. The epitomiser of Strabo, who 
wrote in the time of Basil Bulgaroctonus, that is about the 
year 1000, goes further, and gives the whole of Greece to the 
Bulgarians, whom he calls Scythian Sclavonians. They esta- 
blished their capital at Achris or Achrida, the ancient Lych- 
nides, and, their chief, by name Peter, was dignified with the 
title of King by the Emperor Romanus, who gave him also his 
grandaughter in marriage. When this town was destroyed 
by Basil the Second, at the opening of the eleventh century, 
a treasure was found by him there, amounting to the weight 
of ten thousand pounds in gold. The Bulgarians had driven 
the Albanians back to the more mountainous tracts of country, 
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but the destruction of their capital Achris enabled the latter 
to gain head again, and it is then that they first appear on 
the page of history as acting a conspicuous part. The Bul- 
garians however recovered their power before another century 
had elapsed, and they extended to the southernmost parts of 
Epirus ; Cedrenus records, in confirmation of this, that they 
had even taken possession of Nicopolis.* They formed an 
alliance with the Blacks in the year 1186, and rebelled to- 
gether against the Greek empire; they succeeded in found- 
ing another kingdom, of which Turnovo was the capital.t 

The Bulgarians have fallen very much in power, although 
they have not become incorporated with any of the other 
portions of the population of European Turkey. They still 
remain a distinct people, and they occupy different parts of 
Macedonia, Illyria, and even Thessaly, where they devote 
themselves solely to agriculture. Many places which were 
formerly possessed by them, have fallen to the share of the 
Greeks and Albanians ; and the Bulgarians have left traces 
of their occupation, in the names of these towns, by adding 
the Slavonian terminations ovo, avo, ista, ttza or tz. 

Their language is a corrupt Sclavonian dialect, and their 
religion is that of the Eastern Christian Church, although 
some of them have espoused the Mahometan faith. Rude 
and ignorant, they still seem to retain the same habits which 
they possessed before their descent from the forests of 
Russia and Poland; and, with their kinsmen the Servians, 
Bosniacs, and Croatians, they form a family, totally distinct 
from the Greeks and Albanians. 

The Blacks are chiefly migratory shepherds originally from 
Wallachia, but now to be found all over Turkey in Europe, 
and even in free Greece... They possess large flocks, which 
they move from the hills to the plains, and vice versa, accord- 
ing to the season ; living on the produce of these, they at- 
tempt no species of agriculture or settlement, in general. 
They still hold, however, several towns and villages, which 
were taken by them in their first incursions. Well armed 
and courageous, they are ready to protect their lives and 
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property, but it is rare that they act on the offensive or be- 
come Klephti. The celebrated Catz Antoni was an exception 
however to this statement; and the Greek revolution also 
roused them to take a part in it. The Blacks of the towns 
are good artisans, and the best goldsmiths are of this tribe ; 
they make the silver yataghan hilts and mounting of fire-arms, 
which the Greeks and Albanians are so fond of investing 
their money in; and the rough cloaks, called cappa or ca- 
potes, are made by them, forming an article of extensive 
manufacture and exportation. 

The Wallachians of Greece or Blacks are first mentioned 
in history about the eleventh and twelfth centuries; they 
are noticed by the travelling Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, by 
Anna Comnena*, and by Nicetast in the thirteenth century ; 
and the latter author states, that their settlements were on 
Mont Haemus}t. Towards the end of the twelfth century, 
when they joined the Bulgarians in their revolt against the 
weak Emperor Isaac Angelus, they contributed so greatly 
to the foundation of the second Bulgarian kingdom, that 
two of their own chiefs, Peter and Asan, were the first of 
its kings. In the year 1205, under their third king, John, 
they were instrumental in an eminent degree towards the 
gaining of the great battle of Adrianople by the total defeat 
of the Franks, which led to the dethronement of Baldwin, 
Emperor of Byzantium, and his subsequent death in captivity. 
When their power was greatest, in the end of the twelfth 
century, a part of the province of Macedonia, with several 
forts, was successfully held by Chrysus, one of their chiefs, 
against the utmost endeavours of the Emperor Alexius 
Angelus to take them.§ Anna Comnena next represents 
them as being, in her time, exactly as they are now, a wander- 
ing hardy race of shepherds.|| Nicetas calls them cruel, and 
relates the havoc which they made in Thrace during the 
reigns of the Emperors Andronicus Comnenus, Isaac Angelus, 
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Alexius Angelus, and Baldwin. He says that they had not 
yet been converted to Christianity,* and this historian wrote 
about the year 1200. But the Blacko-Bulgarian kingdom 
was fora time attached to the See of Rome by Pope Innocent 
the Third, therefore their conversion must beascribed to some 
date in that interval. The correspondence on this subject 
with the Archbishop of Zagorei, alludes to the Italian origin 
of the Blacks}, and, it seems to have been admitted by all 
the Byzantine historians, that they were the remains of the 
Roman Colonies, planted by Trajan in Dacia and Moesia. 
Chalcocondyles notices the Blacks, in the fifteenth century, as 
extending from Dacia to Mount Pindus ;{ and their princi- 
pal town in the present day is Metzovo, situated on that great 
mountain range. 

These are nearly all the data, which have been handed 
down, with regard to this people, which still exists in the 
identical state described by the writers of the Lower Empire. 
Their language appears not to be a Sclavonian dialect, as 
some have said, but it contains so many words of Latin deriva- 
tion that a western origin must be assigned to it, in prefer- 
ence toanorthern one. It is a singular fact, that the Blacks 
call themselves in their own patois, Romans. Their total 
number in the provinces of European Turkey is supposed 
to exceed half a million; and, during the Greek revolution, 
they furnished at least ten thousand armed menunder Zougas. 
This leader was formerly the protopalicar, or lieutenant, of 
their famous chief Catz Antoni, who was put to death in the 
most cruel manner by Ali Pasha for numberless acts of bri- 
gandage. Zougas and his Blacks were the executioners of 
the unfortunate Gardikiotes, whom Ali immolated to his thirst 
for revenge. 

Some inhabitants of this ill-fated town had outraged the 
mother and sister of the “ Albanian Leopard,” about forty 
years before. On her death-bed, the old woman obliged her 
two children to swear that they would inflict a bloody ven- 
geance for her insulted honour; and Ali kept his vow. The 
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whole population of the place was drawn by him into an am- 
buscade, where seven hundred and thirty of them were mas- 
sacred, and the rest, who had settled or were born at Gardiki 
after the insult, were sent to Prevesa to be embarked as 
slaves. Ali was stirred on by the malignant vindictiveness 
of his sister, who left him neither rest nor quiet until the 
bloody deed was done. She herself perpetrated the most 
unheard-of cruelties on the persons of the women of Gardiki, 
and she had a matress made of the hair of her victims, on 
which she slept ever after. Many of the inhabitants who 
had been inveigled into the town of Jannina under various 
pretences, were seized and thrown into the lake on the same 
day ; and the place where the others were murdered was 
built up, when they were all dead, and the bodies were left 
unburied. Ali had a stone tablet placed over the principal 
entrance, now closed for ever, with an inscription in Modern 
Greek, recording the facts, and containing the words, ‘“‘ Thus 
perish all the enemies of Ali.’ He fired the first shot him- 
self, as he sat in his carriage at the gate. Several of the 
principal Gardikiotes having been absent at the time of these 
events, he found means of laying hold of them subsequently, 
when he put them to death, and sent their bodies to rot in 
the same.court yard with those of their countrymen. The 
destruction of Gardiki, a town of six thousand inhabitants, 
which was condemned never to be occupied again, took place 
in the year 1812; and it was a monument of private ven- 
geance, unparalleled in history, ancient or modern. 

The Ghegh and Mirdite Albanians were intended to have 
been the executioners, but they obstinately and nobly refused ; 
the Blacks were then called upon to fire, and Zougas having 
been but lately pardoned, with his followers, for previous 
misdeeds as Klephti, he thought that it would be unsafe to 
decline. The usual headsmen in European Turkey are chosen 
from among Gipsies, who possess skill in this, as well as 
many other professions of doubtful respectability. 

There are a great many Gipsies in these provinces, where 
they are called Tshingaries, probably a corruption of the 
Italian word Zingari. Several villages on the coast between 
Alessio and Durazzo, are inhabited exclusively by these 
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strangers; and in the large towns, they are also to be 
found in considerable numbers. They do not mix, how- 
ever, with the Greek and. Albanian inhabitants, but they 
establish themselves in the suburbs. The town in which 
they are most numerous is Jannina, where there are at least 
two thousand of them, and Premitiis also one of their favou- 
rite resorts. Besides that of public executioners, they 
exercise the trade of blacksmiths and tinkers, and they also 
tell fortunes here, as in the other countries of Europe. 
Constantly on the wing, they wander from town to town, 
and even their settlements are often handed over to 
new comers of the same race. They are easily recognised 
by their swarthy colour and filthy habits; and, despised 
and maltreated by all classes, more than in other countries, 
it is only surprising that they are to be found in such 
numbers in Turkey. 

There are also a great many Jews in Macedonia, Thes- 
saly, and Epirus, but more especially in the capital of the 
former province, where there is a large community of 
them of Spanish descent. They are to be found, however, 
wherever there is a possibility of gaining money, and the 
small courts of the Pashas offer peculiar facilities to them, 
from the monetary transactions which are imperative in 
a country without a papercurrency. One classic publica- 
tion on the subject of Turkey* gives them perhaps more 
than was.their due, by saying, that “every Pasha has his 
Jew, who is his homme d'affaires; he is let into all his 
secrets, and does all his business. They are the physicians, 
the stewards, and the interpreters of all the great men.” 
They are to be found, however, in great numbers, and 
everywhere they seem to earn their bread, while some 
enrich themselves. . 

Such is the motley population of European Turkey, and 
such the elements of the future destinies of these pro- 
vinces. That they may be happy, it will only require the 
care and consideration of statesmen, enlightened by the 
laudable wish to improve them, while certain misery, such 
as they now endure, and possibly violent convulsions in 
their political state, await them, if matters are allowed to 
remain as they are. 
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AuTuHoucH from the earliest periods the pages of history have 
been chiefly occupied by the records of the rise and fall and 
collisions of nations, yet she has not failed, together with more 
ancient tradition, to preserve the memory of superior individuals ; 
and the most remarkable and exciting public events have not 
placed in the shade the light of those individuals who have been 
coeval with them. This doesnot merely apply to those historic 
characters, who, from the important part which they have taken 
in public affairs, have been handed down to posterity as the 
benefactors or the destroyers of mankind on an extended scale. 
The poet, the historian, and the philosopher, have shared with 
the lawgiver and the conqueror in this enduring celebrity ; and 
it is the characteristic of the intensity of their unborrowed light, 
that it is uninfluenced by any appreciable distance of time. It 
may seem strange that I should thus introduce a notice of our 
late disthpuished President by an allusion to those worthies of 
antiquity, whose names, though unconnected with ariy great ex- 
ploits, have been preserved in fame solely by the enduring 
character of virtue and talent. Butit has forced itself upon my 
reflection, that the year 1848, which must ever be remarkable 
amongst the years of the nineteenth century for the savage 
atrocities which have signalized those wars of races which have 
disgraced it, will also be remembered as the year which closed 
the life of the greatest writer who has treated of the science of 
Ethnology, and investigated and classified the nations and kin- 
dreds and tongues of voice-varying men. 

James Cowles Prichard, the eldest son of Thomas and Mary 
Prichard, was born on the 11th of 2"° (Feb.) 1786, at Ross, in 
Herefordshire, where his family had resided for several gene- 
rations. His parents were members of the Society of Friends, 
and in its principles he was himself educated. ‘The name of 
Dr. Prichard may therefore be adduced with those of Kother- 
gill, Willan, Lettsom, Sims, Birkbeck, and the very distinguished 
Thomas Young, in his own profession, and with those of 
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Dalton, Goff, Howard, Allen, and of many others out of it, in 
refutation of the opinion—that the principles of this Society are 
unfriendly to the cultivation of the intellectual faculties. _Tho- 
mas Prichard (the Doctor’s father) was educated at a School at 
Burford, in Oxfordshire, which was kept by Thomas Huntley, 
who enjoyed considerable reputation as a classical teacher 
amongst the Society of Friends; and who, if he was not a pro- 
found scholar, had considerable facility in Latin composition, 
- and possessed the faculty of imparting a taste for study to his 
youthful pupils. . Luke Howard and Bracy Clark, both dis- 
tinguished for laborious research on very different subjects, were 
educated by him. 

From an extended memoir of Thomas Prichard’s life, written 
by Dr. Prichard, and which I have had the opportunity of con- 
sulting, it appears that Thomas Prichard left school with only 
an imperfect acquaintance with the classics, but with a strong — 
taste for study, which he pursued privately, not merely for the 
improvement of his knowledge of the ancient authors, but also 
for the acquisition of French, German, and Hebrew. He mar- 
ried when he was about twenty years of age, and whilst yet a 
young man, was left a widower with four children, to the care 
and education of whom he most sedulously devoted the time 
which could be spared from the mercantile pursuits in which he 
was engaged. I am informed by one who knew him well, that 
he was a man of a refined and cultivated mind, great poetical 
imagination, of fervent piety, and of a depth of feeling and 
affection that could only be appreciated by those who 
had the privilege of intercourse with him. He lived to see the 
fruits of his early, training, and to bless his grandchildren and 
great grandchildren. 

James C. Prichard, the object of this notice, was never sent 
to school, but his ardent thirst for knowledge kept him closely 
applied to his books. He was taught Latin and arithmetic by 
an Irishman named John Barnes, French by an emigrant named 
De Rosemond, and Italian and Spanish by Mordenti, who called 
himself a Roman. It formed a part of his father’s plan early 
to introduce a practical acquaintance with French as well as 
English, and for this purpose it was his practice to devote most 
evenings to reading English from a French book, often from 
Rollin’s history. He then required his children to give in 
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French what he had said in English. Familiarity with French, 
and a taste for history, were thus imparted together. 

The taste for those researches for which our late President 
was so justly distinguished exhibited itself at this early period 
of his life, He was fond of tracing the genealogies of kings 
of the most remote historic times; and as his father was then 
residing in Bristol, he employed himself in finding out and 
examining the specimens of the natives of different countries 
who were to be met with amongst the shipping of that port; 
and he would occasionally bring a foreigner to his father’s 
house. His familiarity with Spanish and the Modern Greek 
was in part attributable to this cause. 

On Thomas Prichard’s retiring from business, he left Bristol, 

and returned to Ross, where his son James continued his studies 
under private tutors. 
_ From Ross, James C. Prichard was sent to Bristol, to enter 
upon the study of medicine. He had made choice of this pur- 
suit, not from any special predilection for medical subjects, but 
regarding a profession as more favourable than commerce to 
those studies to which he was devoted, he rather accepted than 
chose medicine, as the only one which at that time was regarded 
as accessible to the Members of the Society to which he belonged. 
He went to Bristol in 1802, where he studied under Thomas 
Pole, an ingenious American, who was likewise a Member of the 
Society of Friends, and who had for years been engaged in 
London in practising and teaching the obstetric art. He was 
much devoted to collecting and preserving preparations and 
specimens, and has left a work onthe art of making preparations 
which is still esteemed as one of the best on the subject. 

In the summer of 1802 J. C. Prichard was removed to Staines, 
where he practised pharmacy under Robert Pope and William 
Tothill, Friends engaged in extensive general practice, the for- 
mer of whom was subsequently known as Dr. Pope, in frequent 
professional attendance at Windsor Castle. 

A member of William Tothill’s family has stated to me, in a 
letter, that Dr. Prichard applied himself with diligence to the 
object for which his father brought him to Staines, and that at 
other intervals he pursued his various studies with great as- 
siduity. He gladly availed himself of the opportunity of ac- 
quiring much practical knowledge from William Tothill, and of 
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profiting by the large experience which a very extensive prac- 
tice had furnished. He always acknowledged his obligations to 
this source, which contributed to cement a mutual esteem be- 
tween the master and the pupil. His conduct in the family was 
marked by amiability, and this, together with very buoyant 
spirits, rendered him a very pleasant associate to those near his 
own age. ‘This notice of the Doctor’s early industry and ap- 
plication to study is well worthy of attention. It holds up an 
example which, like the early years of other great men, should 
stimulate the youth of future generations to follow the same 
course, and ever to remember the importance of taking ad- 
vantage of the seed-time of life, by well directed and assiduous 
labour, if they have any laudable wish to attain to eminence, or 
even to escape mediocrity in later years. . 

From Staines James C. Prichard proceeded to London, and 
pursued his medical studies at St. Thomas’s Hospital, where 
his late colleague in the Lunacy Commission (Dr. Turner) was 
at that time engaged as a Lecturer. 

He went to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1806; and it was 
during his residence as a Student in that University that he 
first embodied his ideas on the varieties of the human race. 
His friend and fellow-student, Dr. Arnould, of Wallingford, 
thus speaks of him: “ From the year 1807 we were very much 
together, and from that time, during our stay in Edinburgh, the 
history of his book is the history of his life, for it was the con- 
tinual occupation of his mind. In our daily walks it was always 
uppermost: a shade of complexion—a singularity of physio- 
gnomy—a peculiarity of form—would always introduce the one 
absorbing subject. In the crowd and in solitude it was ever 
present with him. I wellremember when one evening we were 
wending our way amidst the mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Loch Katrine, not so much frequented then as it has been 
since the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ appeared: it was near the going 
down of the sun, when, amidst the wildest scenery, we saw a. 
Highlander on a distant crag, standing out clear and distinct, 
and seemingly magnified to a large size, and his huge shadow 
stretching out towards us. The effect for my friend was ma- 
gical: fatigue was felt no longer, and he at once resumed all 
his powers of mind and body, and poured out a most splendid 
dissertation on the history of the Celtic nations—the dark, 
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fearful, gloomy, and savage rites of the Druids—and conjured up 
the horrors we should have endured, if in those earlier times we 
had been lonely wanderers in that remote district, and beguiled 
the weariness of the way till we reached our place of rest at 
night. 

“‘ His favourite topic was a frequent subject of discussion in 
a private debating society called the Azygotic. It consisted of 
six members, Charles and Patrick Mackenzie, Hampden, Estlin, 
Prichard, and Arnould. We met at each other’s houses one 
evening in the week for literary, scientific, and philosophical 
discussion. On the night of Prichard’s paper, which was the 
basis of his thesis for his doctor’s degree, we had a very long, 
animated, and interesting debate.” 

I have understood that the young ethnologist maintained a 
correspondence with his father on the subject of his investiga- 

tions, and that the good man not only took a lively interest in 
_ the inquiry, but expressed his desire that his son would main- 
tain the orthodox side of the question with respect to the unity 
of our race. Judging from the uniform tenor of Dr. Prichard’s 
mind, I am induced to believe that to this side his own views 
were always disposed to incline, although he has collected and 
stated the arguments on both sides with perfect fairness and 
impartiality. 

It may seem rather paradoxical, yet I cannot withhold the 
observation, that this bias is more favourable to the attainment 
of the true solution of the question, than the opposite tendency, 
and a readiness to admit independence of origin in several dis- 
tinct pairs. This last assumption, by affording a ready expla- 
nation of the several varieties of form, colour, and stature, must 
tend to damp the ardour of research; whereas the desire to 
discover the proofs of connection, in spite of these diversities, 
is like a lantern to our path in the obscurity of night ; whilst 
the objections of opponents, whether urged or anticipated, 
must ever be ready to recall erring steps, where any deviation 
is made from the path of truth. 

Amongst the names of those with whom Dr. Prichard be- 
came acquainted during his stay in Edinburgh, and whose 
friendship he maintained in after life, I must mention that of 
Dr. Thomas Hancock, likewise a member of the Society of 
Friends, and subsequently known as the author of two very 
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interesting works, the one relating to the instincts of the lower 
animals, the other, an historical account of the principal epi- 
demics which have been placed on record, with an inquiry into 
the laws which have appeared to regulate them.* 

Having completed his curriculum, and taken his degree in 
Edinburgh, Dr. Prichard passed a year at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; the superior liberality of that University allow- 
ing Dissenters the privilege of studying, though not of gradua- 
ting there. I have not been informed of the Doctor’s course of 
study whilst at Cambridge; but as he was in after life a very 
fair mathematician, it is more than probable that his readings 
at Cambridge were chiefly mathematical. It is certain that he 
must have spent a portion of his time on theology ; for it was 
at this period of his life that, on the ground of conviction, he 
separated himself from the Society of Friends. I never learned, 
and it would be foreign to this notice here to discuss the doc- 
trinal points which occasioned this separation; but I cannot 
forego the pleasure of recording that which I had myself the 
opportunity of observing, and which was alike characteristic of 
the excellence of his natural disposition, and of his true 
Christian charity,—that he retained in after life a most kind 
and amiable feeling and interest in relation to the Society and 
its members. The change to which I have just adverted en- 
abled the Doctor, who had joined the communion of the Church 
of England, to enter as a student in the University of Oxford. 
He first resided in St. John’s, but afterwards transferred him- 
self to Trinity College, of which he was a gentleman com- 
moner. Knowledge, not title, was his object, and he sought 
no degree from the University. | 

In 1810 he settled at Bristol as a physician; and continuing 
his researches on the Physical History of Man, he brought out 
the first edition of his work on that subject towards the close 
of the year 1813. The views which he had at that time 
adopted, and the scope embraced by this work, the extension 
of which in subsequent editions occupied so large a portion 
of his attention, and justly procured him universal reputation, 
cannot be better stated than in the Doctor’s own words :-— 

“The nature and causes of the physical diversities which 


* Whilst these pages have been in the press, Dr. Hancock has died at Lis- 
burn, to which place he had retired. 
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characterize different races of men, though a curious and in- 
teresting subject of inquiry, is one which has rarely engaged. 
the notice of writers of our own country. The few English 
authors who have treated of it, at least those who have entered 
into the investigation on physiological grounds, have, for the 
most part, maintained the opinion, that there exist in mankind 
several distinct species. A considerable and very respectable 
class of foreign writers, at the head of whom we reckon Buffon 
and Blumenbach, have given their suffrages on the contrary 
side of this question, and have entered more diffusely into the 
proof of the doctrine they advocate. 

“My attention was strongly excited to this inquiry many 
years ago, by happening to hear the truth of the Mosaic re- 
cords implicated in it, and denied, on the alleged impossibility 
of reconciling the history contained in them with the pheno- 
mena of nature, and particularly with the diversified characters 
of the several races of men. The arguments of those who 
assert that these races constitute distinct species appeared to 
me at first irresistible, and I found no satisfactory proof in the 
vague and conjectural reasonings by which the opposite opi- 
nion has generally been defended. I was at last convinced 
that most of the theories current concerning the effects of cli- 
mate and other modifying causes are in great part hypothe- 
tical, and irreconcilable with facts that cannot be disputed. 

“In the course of this essay I have maintained the opinion, 
that all mankind constitute but one race, or proceed from a 
single family, but I am far from wishing to interest any reli- 
gious predilections in favour of my conclusions. On the con- 
trary, I am ready to admit, and shall be glad to believe, if it 
can be made to appear, that the truth of the Scriptures is not 
involved in the decision of this question. I have made no refe-' 
_ rence to the writings of Moses, except with relation to events 
concerning which the authority of those most ancient records 
may be received as common historical testimony; being aware 
that one class of persons would refuse to admit any such ap- 
peal, and that others would rather wish to see the points in 
dispute established on distinct and independent grounds.” 

In this work Dr. Prichard set forth the differences of colour, 
hair, stature, and form, and examined the value of each as an 
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evidence of difference of race ; and inferred from the occurrence 
of these and similar differences, where identity of race could 
not be doubted, that they must not be received as evidences 
against the unity of our species. He successfully combated 
the old opinion, that the influence of the sun continued through 
several generations has produced the blackness of the Negro, 
and adduced instances in proof of the continuance of black or 
brown and the white complexion through numerous genera- 
tions, in almost every latitude and climate. He inquired into 
the production and permanency of varieties in man and in in- 
ferior animals ; examined some of the causes which may tend 
to produce them ; and following up an idea adopted by John 
Hunter, that cultivation is a powerful cause of producing va- 
riety, and of lowering the intensity of colour in animals and 
plants, he makes the suggestion, that civilization has been the 
operative cause which has produced the white varieties of the 
human species, of which he supposed that the first pair were 
black. He related many curious facts collected from several 
parts of the globe in support of this bold and ingenious theory, 
the announcement of which excited both surprise and interest. 
Though the Doctor ventured to offer this conjecture, the work 
was throughout an appeal to fact and evidence: and not satis- 
fied with merely inferring that resemblance in form, colour, 
language, and habits are proofs of a community of origin 
amongst the inhabitants of distant islands, he adduced the in- 
stances of canoes with their crews having lost their way, and 
being conveyed by winds or currents to a distance of hundreds 
of miles across the ocean. The work contains a description of 
the known varieties of man, in which the author adopted the 
division proposed by Blumenbach, and exhibited a great 
amount of research in the number of authors from whom his 
descriptions were collected. Even at this early period of the 
author’s researches, a large amount of labour and erudition 
were devoted to the ancient Egyptians and Hindoos. 

About thirteen years intervened between the publication of 
the first and second editions of the Doctor’s work ; and as his 
growing celebrity as a physician had in the meantime raised 
him to eminence in his profession, it may not be amiss here to 
make a digression from his history as an ethnologist, in order 
to speak of him as a medical man, in which character he would 
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have been distinguished had he written nothing upon ethno- — 
logy. It has already been stated that Dr. Prichard did not 
embrace the profession of medicine from any strong and early 
predilection. But what is of far greater importance to the 
study of the wide range of subjects which the science of medi- 
cine embraces, he brought to it that accurate observation which 
is the result of habitual exercise; and that aptitude for conti- 
nued and varied study, which springs from the union of talent 
with early education, and is the surest preparation for sound 
professional knowledge, and safe and successful practice. And 
I may here be allowed to remark, that nothing is more absurd 
than the vulgar error, that there may be an intuitive know- 
ledge and natural gift which of themselves confer on their pos- 
sessors a marvellous skill in the healing art. Dr. Prichard 
applied himself with as much zeal to the practice as he had 
done to the study of his profession. He established a dispen- 
sary. He became physician to some of the principal Medical 
Institutions of Bristol. He had not only a large practice in 
his own neighbourhood, but was often called to distant consul- 
tations. Notwithstanding the engrossing nature of these occu- 
pations, he found time to prepare and deliver lectures on Phy- 
siology and Medicine, and wrote an essay on Fever and one 
on Epilepsy, and subsequently a larger work on Nervous 
Diseases. 

Amongst the patients who came under the Doctor’s care in 
public practice were the inmates of a lunatic asylum; and com- 
bining the results of his own observation and experience with 
that laborious research which he was accustomed to employ 
on all the subjects to which he directed his attention, he was 
enabled to produce an excellent treatise on Insanity, which 
was first published as one of the articles which he contributed 
to the “ Encyclopzedia of Practical Medicine.” 

Notwithstanding his numerous avocations, Dr. Prichard con- 
tinued his literary and scientific studies; yet many of these had 
more or less a bearing upon his favourite subject—the history 
of man. He acquired the German language, in which so 
many profound works on philology and history are composed; _ 
and as an exercise, he prepared and published, in conjunction 
with his friend W. Tothill, a translation of Miiller’s General 
History. He wrote an article on the Mithridates of Adelung. 
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He continued his researches on Egyptian mythology and his- 
tory, in which he investigated their relations to those of India. 
He contributed various articles to reviews and other periodi- 
cals, of which I have not been able to obtain a complete list, 
but the following may be mentioned: A paper on Snowden— 
three papers on the Mosaic Cosmogony, in Tilloch’s Journal— 
Papers on the Universities—on the Zodiac—on Isis and 
Osiris—on Faln and Schlegel.—Articles on Delirium, Hypo- 
chondriasis, Somnambulism, Animal Magnetism, Soundness of 
Mind and Temperament, in the “Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine ;” and several chapters on similar subjects in the 
“Library of Medicine.” Also a small volume on Insanity con- 
nected with Jurisprudence, and a highly-interesting essay on 
the Vital Principle. 

The study of the Hebrew language was alike congenial to 
his religious feelings and to his philological taste. An essay on 
the Song of Deborah, which he wrote for the gratification of 
his friends, is an interesting piece, in which, though short, 
the Doctor appears in both character 

Study was so thoroughly identified with his life, that even 
the hours which he could spare from social intercourse were 
made subservient to his literary pursuits, and Greek readings 
with a few learned friends occupied the time which other men 
devote to light or frivolous pursuits. A poetical translation of 
the Birds of Aristophanes may be mentioned amongst the fruits 
of these hore subsecive. 

In the year 1826 the Doctor published the second edition 
of his “ Researches into the Physical History of Man.” In 
the interval of nearly thirteen years which had elapsed, he had 
not only collected a great amount of valuable materials, but 
had brought to bear upon the difficult questions which his 
subject presents a variety of collateral knowledge for their 
elucidation, thereby not only enhancing the value of his own 
researches, but pointing out to future inquirers the path to 
truth, in which he made such important advances. In the first 
volume he treated largely on the curious subject of the diffu- 
sion of organized beings, both vegetable and animal, entering 
into a most minute examination of a question which had pre- 
viously occupied the attention of the great Linnzeus, who main- 
tained, that in every species of plants, as well as of animals, 
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only one pair was originally produced. “ Unum individuum 
ex hermaphroditis et unicum par reliquorum viventium fuisse 
primulus creatum sana ratio videtur clarissime ostendere.” 

In this edition increased precision was given to characteristic 
differences of form, complexion, hair, and stature, the circum- 
stances under which they occur, and the causes by which they 
may be influenced. The descriptions of the numerous families 
of mankind were greatly multiplied, and at the same time given 
with greater minuteness. But it must be observed, that in a 
work of this kind the author’s own personal observations 
must, even in the case of a great traveller, be comparatively 
limited; whilst the author who writes in his own fixed resi- 
dence, though he enjoys the largest amount of collected mate- 
rials, must nevertheless be subjected to the serious inconve- 
nience of being supplied with statements which may be either 
seriously defective, or absolutely inaccurate, without his being 
able at the time to correct or even to detect them. Renewed 
research and the division of labour are indispensable for the 
completion of the task, in the progress of which there will be 
much to interest and reward the ethnologist who will take Dr. 
Prichard for his guide and instructor. 

The diffusion of mankind presents one characteristic of the 
highest importance for its elucidation, which is altogether pe- 
culiar to our species. The characteristic to which I allude is 
that of language. It may be said, that in this respect it re- 
sembles many other characteristics resulting from the progres- 
sive cultivation of successive generations, which is the peculiar 
privilege of our race. Language, it is true, is subjected to the 
influence of this progressive cultivation, and preserves an im- 
portant record of its advances. Yet there is, nevertheless, 
something peculiar in the subject of language, which places 
philology, as applied to the study of the human race generally, 
in a most exalted and important position amongst the abstruse 
sciences. I have only to appeal to the elaborate disquisitions 
of our learned associate, Dr. Latham, for the proof of this 
assertion. 

But to return to Dr. Prichard. The philological portion of 
the subject, in the second edition of the work, was greatly 
enriched by a survey of the different relations of languages to 
each other; by the announcement of his discovery of the affi- 
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nity of the Celtic languages with Sanskrit and other members 
of the Indo-European family; and by a tabular view of the 
known families of man, with their localities and languages, 
arranged according to their geographical distribution. 

The affinities of the Celtic languages formed the subject of a 
separate volume, which Dr. Prichard published in 1831. 

To facilitate the appreciation of the value and importance, 
as well as of the difficulty of the discovery which it was the 
object of this work to exhibit, I may perhaps be allowed to 
offer a few brief remarks on the affinities of languages. 

The degrees of affinity which may exist between languages 
are so very various, that it is absolutely necessary to define 
the meaning which it is intended to attach to the term 
affinity, as applied to languages. For want of a right under- 
standing of this term, I have heard men, learned in many lan- 
guages, seriously disagree as to the admission of stich affinity. 
There are differences so slight as merely to affect the modifica- 
tion of words evidently the same. They scarcely affect the 
mutual intelligibility of the parties who use them. There is no 
dispute as to the identity of their language, and the differences 
are regarded as dialectic; but let parties meet each other with 
a somewhat greater difference of language, which prevents 
their interchange of ideas, and they will probably separate, 
each saying that the other speaks a different language. Such, 
for example, might be the case were a Frenchman to meet 
with a Spaniard or an Italian, provided both parties were 
uneducated men. Yet the philologian, whether he regard the 
grammatical structure, or the derivation of the most ordinary 
words, would not hesitate to pronounce that the two languages 
are very closely related ; and most readily to admit that they, and 
a few other European languages, such as the Portuguese and 
the Provencal, are twigs of the same bough. If one of the 
parties had happened to be a German or an Englishman, there 
would have been the same mutual difficulty of comprehension ; 
but the philologian would pronounce that the difference was 
more considerable; that instead of being twigs of the same 
bough, they might belong to boughs of the same branch. But 
besides discovering such a connection as would indicate this 
degree of community of origin, he would discover many words 
‘so far common to both, that they might be compared to the 
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artificial union which the horticulturist may effect between 
branches towards their extremities after they had forked off 
below. It is in relation to the connection of languages, as 
branches proceeding from a common arm of the same tree, 
that modern philologians have made such great and important 
discoveries. Amongst the most remarkable of those disco- 
veries is that of the affinity demonstrated by Jules Klaproth 
and some other German Philologists, between the Sanscrit and 
some other dead and living Asiatic languages and the Greek, 
Latin, German, and other languages, boughs of the same 
branch. The Celtic dialects, the remnants of the most ancient 
and westerly of the European languages, had not been shewn 
to belong to the same principal branch or arm; and I believe 
that it was doubted if such connection existed, until our late 
President, by means of his extensive acquaintance with nu- 
merous languages, and by a sagacious as well as persevering 
investigation of characteristics exhibited by the mode in which 
the changes of words and syllables are brought about, was 
enabled to make evident a connection dependent on community 
of origin, which must have existed at a most remote period, 
anterior to tradition as well as to history. 

When we consider that there are languages so distinct that 
they cannot be brought within that very distant affinity which 
has been proved to exist between the Celtic and the Sanscrit, 
but which may be assembled together in one common group, 
like that which comprehends the American languages, amount- 
ing to some hundreds in number, and spoken from the North 
Frozen Ocean as far South as Terra del Fuego, by numerous 
tribes resembling each other in physiognomy more closely than 
the inhabitants of different districts of Great Britain, some idea’ 
may be formed of the interest as well as of the magnitude of 
the subjects which engage the attention of an ethnologist 
who, like Dr. Prichard, applied himself to the study of the 
human race as a whole. 

If the accession of words received from a language of the 
same stock may be compared to the operations of horticultu-_ 
rists who unite the branches of the same tree, or if they more 
nearly resemble the anastomoses of blood-vessels, there are 
instances in which languages receive isolated words from lan- 
guages of the most distant and distinct groups, which may be 
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compared to the insertion of a graft from a totally different 
tree, or to the still more remote connection which exists 
between a parasitic plant and the tree to which it is attached. 
A familiar example of such introduction is furnished in our 
adoption of the word taboo from the South-Sea Islanders. 
Now, it is possible for many such additions to be made, and 
indeed they have actually taken place in the opposite direction, 
the Polynesian language being enriched by European words, 
without any evidence being afforded of affinity between these 
remote languages. Such accessions, however, become im- 
portant ethnological characteristics, affording, it may be, the 
only records of the communications which have existed between 
distinct people. The history of the widely-spread Polynesian 
race seems to admit of some such elucidation, from the traces 
which have been left by such introduction of Asiatic words. 

It will be readily understood, that, by a man of Dr. Prichard’s 
learning and strong predilection for linguistic study, the philo- 
logical element of Ethnology would be by no means under- 
rated. In two able Reports, which he presented to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, he assigns to it 
its true and important place. In the Report of 1832 he suc- 
cessfully employed it as a corrective of classification founded 
on external characters only, which had led even the great and 
learned Cuvier to fall into palpable inaccuracies in his principal 
divisions of the human race. 

In 1838 Dr. Prichard published an analysis of the Egyptian 
Mythology, which was a considerable extension of a former 
work which he had published on the same subject, with a 
critical examination of the remains of Egyptian chronology. 
‘This earlier treatise had arrested the attention of German an- 
tiquarians, and the distinguished Professor A. W. von Schlegel 
had published a translation of it, with a preliminary essay. I 
am indebted to our associate, D. W. Nash, a common friend of 
Dr. Prichard and myself, and who is also an Egyptian anti- 
quarian, for the following notice of these works. 

The discoveries of Dri Young, founded upon the inscription 
of the Rosetta stone, and the labours of De Sacy and Akerblad, 
had awakened great interest in Egyptian research in the minds 
of the learned of Europe. The great work of the French 
Scientific Commission, chief product of Napoleon’s Egyptian 
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expedition, had revealed the grandeur and extent of the remains 
of antiquity preserved in the valley of the Nile. The publication 
of M. Champollion’s Letter to M. Dacier, in 1822, containing 
his hieroglyphic alphabet, gave promise that the obscurity 
which had so long enveloped the monuments of ancient Egypt 
would at length be dissipated. But, at the time when Dr. 
Prichard published his ‘ Analysis,’ the interpretation of the 
Egyptian historical monuments was a matter of hope and ex- 
pectation only. It was not until the following year (1824) that 
Champollion’s important work, the ‘ Précis du Systéme Hiéro- 
glyphique des Anciens Egyptiens,’ was presented to the public. 
The labours of Dr. Prichard were therefore unassisted by and 
wholly independent of those monumental records, which form 
the groundwork of recent Egyptian research. 

But Dr. Prichard was no mere Egyptologer. He took his 
stand upon a higher and broader ground, and treated the sub- 
ject of Egyptian history as a branch of general Ethnology,—a 
chapter in the great book of the universal history of mankind. 

In his own words, in the Preface to the first edition of his 
‘ Analysis,’ in 1823, the motive which originally induced him 
“to enter on the inquiries contained in this work, was the de- 
sire to elucidate, through the mythology of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the relations of that people to other branches of the 
human family.” It had frequently been asserted, and, amongst 
others, by Champollion, that the Egyptians were a peculiarly 
African people, altogether distinct from the races of the Asiatic 
continent, and even wholly separate in origin from the rest of 
mankind. 

It was particularly necessary for Dr. Prichard to examine 
into the groundwork and foundation of such an opinion, so en- 
tirely at variance with the views deduced by him from his ethno- 
logical researches. The method which he pursued in the in- 
vestigation, in this particular work, was a comparison of the 
mythological and philosophic doctrines and civil institutions of 
the ancient Egyptians with those which were developed among 
the worshippers of Brahma in Eastern Asia. The language of 
ancient Egypt was so entirely unknown, that no assistance 
could be derived from that source; the only method, therefore, 
which could be followed with any prospect of success, was the 
kind of analysis and comparison entered on by Dr. Prichard. 
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The result of this analysis undoubtedly presents a remarkable 
series of striking points of resemblance, in mythic dogmas, re- 
ligious ceremonies, sacerdotal customs, cosmogonic and physical 
doctrines, and even, to a certain extent, in civil institutions. 
This treatise was translated into the German language at the 
wish of Professor Welcke, of Bonn, and a preface to it written by 
the learned archzologist, Augustus William von Schlegel. Pro- 
fessor Schlegel, while paying a just tribute to the learning and 
acuteness of the author, and to the profound character of the work 
in question, combats the general conclusion derived by Dr. Pri- 
chard from his comparison of Egypt with ancient India, in regard 
to the most important elements of their religion and political con- 
stitution. That general conclusion is, “ that the same fundamen- 
tal principles are to be traced as forming the groundwork of re- 
ligious institutions, of philosophy, and of superstitious obser- 
vances and ceremonies among the Egyptians and several Asiatic 
nations, more especially the Indians.” It would be out of place 
here to enter at length into the character of the evidences ad- 
duced by Dr. Prichard in support of this conclusion. The 
treatise itself presents an ample and methodical arrangement of 
the authorities on the subject of Egyptian mythology and 
philosophy, from the writings of Pagan and Christian authors. 
What remains of ancient literature and philosophy, bearing 
upon Egyptian history, has been copiously collected and care- 
fully applied to the illustration of this obscure and intricate 


_ branch of the history of mankind. As in all other of Dr. 


Prichard’s writings, there is no straining of evidence to support 
a favourite hypothesis, but a careful statement of facts and cir- 
cumstances, with a view to the elucidation of truth. The con- 
clusion drawn from the remarkable coincidences and relations 
which Dr. Prichard pointed out as existing between Egyptian 
and Indian modes of thought, has received considerable sup- 
port from a quarter the least expected. Recent investigations 
into the structure of the old Egyptian language, revealed to us 
by the successful interpretation of the hierogrammatic writing, 
have demonstrated an early original connection between the 
language of Egypt and the old Asiatic tongues. By this dis- 
covery, the Semitic barrier interposed between the Egyptian 
and the Asiatic races is broken down, and a community of 
origin established, which requires the hypothesis neither of the 
* x 
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immigration of sacerdotal Colonies, nor the doubtful navigation 
of the Erythreean sea. The profound views which led Dr. 
Prichard to assert, that, “although many obstacles present 
themselves to the supposition that direct intercourse subsisted 
between the Egyptians and the nations of Eastern Asia, there 
appear, even on very superficial comparison, so many phenomena 
of striking congruity in the intellectual and moral habits, and 
in the peculiar character of mental culture displayed by those 
nations, and particularly by the Egyptians, when compared 
with the ancient Indians, that it is extremely difficult to refer 
all these analogies to merely accidental coincidence,” have thus 
been remarkably confirmed. His comparisons of individual 
personages of the mythologic system of either nation may not 
bear the test of measurement by the more extended knowledge 
of the subject which a quarter of a century has produced; but 
the terms of the general conclusions which are deduced from 
his ‘ Analysis’ may be fairly taken to be past all dispute. 

The ‘ Critical Examination of the Remains of Egyptian 
Chronology’ is a remarkable monument of Dr. Prichard’s saga- 
city, and of his aptitude for the elucidation of an obscure and 
intricate subject. The difficulty of the task which he here un- 
dertook he has not overrated, when, after laying before the 
reader the lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, the old Chronicle, 
and the dynastic chronology of Herodotus and Diodorus, he 
says, “nothing can be more discouraging than the first survey 
of the fragments we have extracted. When I first examined 
these fragments, with a view of computing from them the Egyp- 
tian chronology, they appeared to me to be an inextricable tissue 
of error and contradiction. I repeated my attempt several 
times, at intervals, before I obtained the smallest hope of suc- 
cess, or a ray of light to ouide me through the labyrinth. At 
length I thought I discovered a clue, which I have followed, 
and have persuaded myself that it has enabled me to unravel 
the mystery.” 

That clue was discovered by the same kind of investigatory 
process which has been applied in all Dr. Prichard’s re- 
searches,—the obtaining fixed points of coincidence or agree- 
ment, with which to form a standard of BNE ash for appa- 
rently discordant materials. 

Discordant as the several lists of the Egyptian Pharaohs 
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appeared, there were various points of agreement and correspon- 
dence between them, clearly demonstrating a derivation from 
some common source. The collation of the various lists, thus 
shewn to possess a certain authenticity, produced a series of his- 
torical synchronisms, which served as fixed points for compu- 
tation in an upward and downward direction. 

Rejecting the untenable doctrines of Marsham and Scaliger 
as to the contemporaneous character of the several dynasties of 
Manetho, and the division of Egypt into various districts and 
independent kingdoms, whose sovereigns appear in the lists 
in a false order of succession, Dr. Prichard commenced by 
treating the various historical fragments as authentic history, 
whose discrepancies were capable of being reconciled by the 
application of judicious critical comparison. Professor Schlegel 
imputes to him, as a fault inherent in an English author, a 
want of frankness and of freedom from prejudice, which causes 
him to incline, in his chronological views, ‘to the errors of 
the Harmonists, who, for the last 1500 years, have been vainly 
labouring to bring into seeming accordance the contradictions 
of the so-called profane history and of the traditions which are 
deemed sacred.” “How little this reproach, if it be one, was 
deserved, is evident, not only from the general tenor of the in- 
vestigation pursued, but from the author’s own statement of the 
rule by which he was guided in his research. “Various attempts,” 
says Dr. Prichard (Critical Exam., p. 89), “have been made to re- 
concile the chronology of Manetho with that of Moses. Perizo- 
nius allows the Egyptian annalist to be correct through the latter 
half of the chronicle; but not knowing what to do with the 
first fifteen dynasties, he boldly erases them at once, and de- 
clares them to bea forgery of the author. He has been followed 
by several later authors, particularly by Dr. Hales. This 
way of proceeding is more like cutting the Gordian knot than 
untying it. We have no right to act in so summary a manner. 
If we cannot reconcile the antiquity assumed by the annals of 
one nation with the dates assigned for the origin of empires 
and of the world in the records of the others, we have no 
other course to pursue than to acknowledge the contradiction 
between them. We may have good reasons for placing confi- 
dence in one record rather than another; but we have no 
right to cut off from the archives of Egypt all that extends too 
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far, as if we were shortening the limbs of Procrustes, and then 
pretend that we have reconciled them with the computation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

‘But though we ought to abstain from new modelling the 
Egyptian antiquities after the pattern of the Hebrew, no objec- 
tion can be made to our comparing all the documents we pos- 
sess that relate to the chronology of Egypt, and endeavouring 
to find some method of reconciling them with themselves. We 
are only bound, while proceeding in this attempt, to exclude 
all prejudice in favour of those particular methods that lead to 
conclusions which we are from other considerations inclined to 
adopt.” 

These are undoubtedly the sentiments of genuine historical 
criticism. 

The view taken by Dr. Prichard, founded on the internal 
evidences of the documents themselves, as to the relative cha- 
racters of the lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, is in its 
leading features, and especially as relates to the earlier period 
of the Egyptian chronology, fully borne out and confirmed by 
later experience. 

The conclusion deduced from a comparison of the lists, that 
the third, fourth, and sixth of Manetho contain a succession 
coeval with that of the first twenty-two sovereigns of the 
Latenculus of Eratosthenes, is very nearly the same with that 
arrived at by the Chevalier Bunsen, aided by an examination 
of original and all but complete monumental and documentary 
chronological records of Egypt. Bunsen makes the first 
twenty-two sovereigns of Kratosthenes correspond to the first, 
third, fourth and sixth dynasties of Manetho, rejecting from the 
list of Manetho the second and fifth dynasties, as had been 
done by Dr. Prichard. 

That in other points the chronological comparisons instituted 
by Dr. Prichard should not have been confirmed by subsequent 
discoveries, is by no means extraordinary. Unaided by the 
evidence derived from the monuments, the analysis of Egyptian 
chronology, immediately subsequent to the Hyksos domination, 
is far more difficult and more intricate than for the preceding 
period. To the conquering monarchs of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties are ascribed the myths and traditions 
which belong of right to the heroes of a remoter age; and an in- 
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vestigation, based of necessity solely on a comparison of names 
and fragmentary historical notices of individual sovereigns, is 
involved in an endless maze of conflicting testimony. Pro- 
fessor Schlegel has truly observed of this treatise, that the 
learned industry and the intelligence of the procedure of its 
author are worthy of all commendation; and it may be safely 
affirmed, that its production at a period when the chronology of 
Egypt was almost a blank in history, is an enduring testimony 
to the critical acumen and profound sagacity, no less than to 
the extensive learning, of its author. 

Dr. Prichard’s singularly retiring manners kept him much 
aloof from public affairs; yet, when occasion required it, he 
could exert himself with successful zeal. He felt personally 
interested in the importance of placing the means of a liberal 
education within the ready access of the youth of Bristol; and 
with the co-operation of several gentlemen in his neighbour- 
hood, amongst whom may be mentioned his particular friends 
Eden, Tothill, and Conybeare, he established the Bristol Col- 
lege, and he had the satisfaction of seeing one of his own sons 
amongst the first who acquired distinction under its professors. 

Dr. Prichard’s interest in the varieties of the human race 
was not limited to making their physical characters, their lan- 
guages, their manners, and often obscure history, the objects of 
scientific or learned research. He felt the interest of a philan- 
thropist and a Christian in the protection and amelioration of 
the weak and oppressed branches of the human family. He 
hailed the formation of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, and 
was one of its early advocates. Though his residence at 
Bristol did not allow him to take an active part in the Society, 
his name was on the first list of its honorary members; and I 
may be allowed to quote the following passage from his pen, 
which was printed in one of the earliest of the Society’s publi- 
cations :— 

“T much regret that circumstances over which I have no 
“controul will prevent me from attending the Anniversary 
“ Meeting of the Society for the Protection of the Aborigines. 
“T hardly need say to you that there is no undertaking of 
“this comparatively enlightened, and, as I trust it may be 
“ called, Christian age, which appears to me calculated to ex- 


“cite a deeper and more lively interest than this truly admi- 
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“rable attempt to preserve from utter ruin and extermination 
“many whole tribes and families of men, who, without such 
‘interference, are doomed to be swept away from the face of 
“the earth. Certainly there is no undertaking of the present 
*‘ time that has a stronger claim on humanity, and even on the 
“justice of enlightened men. For what a stigma will be 
“ placed on Christian and civilized nations when it shall ap- 
“near, that, by a selfish pursuit of their own advantage, they 
“have destroyed and rooted out so many families and nations 
of their fellow-creatures, and this, if not by actually murder- 
‘ing them,—which indeed appears to be even now a practice 
“very frequently pursued,—by depriving them of the means of 
“ subsistence, and by tempting them to poison and ruin them- 
‘‘ selves. For such a work, when it shall have been accom- 
“ plished, the only excuse or extenuation will be, just what 
“the first murderer made for the slaughter of his brother; and 
“we might almost be tempted to suppose that the narrative 
“was designed to be typical of the time when Christianized 
“¢ Kuropeans shall have left on the earth no living relic of the 
“ numerous races who now inhabit distant regions, but who 
“will soon find their allotted doom if we proceed on the 
“‘ method of conduct thus far pursued, from the time of Pizarro 
“‘ and Cortez to that of our English Colonists of South Africa. 
“ But independently of the claim of humanity and justice which 
‘‘this admirable undertaking presents, there are numerous 
“ points of view in which it is particularly interesting to the 
“ philosopher and to men devoted to the pursuit of science. 
“ How many problems of the most curious and interesting 
kind will have been left unsolved if the various races of man- 
‘‘ kind become diminished in number, and when the diversified 
“tribes of America, Australia, and many parts of Asia, shall 
“have ceased to exist! At present we are but very imper- 
“ fectly acquainted with the physiological character of many of 
these races, and the opportunity of obtaining a more accurate 
“and satisfactory knowledge will have been for ever taken 
“away. The physical history of mankind, certainly a most 
“interesting branch of human knowledge, will have been left 
for ever imperfect, and but half explored.” 

I know that Dr. Prichard had the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society in view in giving an important paper on the extinction 
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of races to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its Meeting in Birmingham in 1838. 

On accepting the office of Inspector of the Lunatic Asylums, 
Dr. Prichard relinquished private practice, resigned his post as 
Physician to the Infirmary, which he had held for more than 
twenty-six years, and transferred his residence from Bristol to 
London. ‘To this change our Society is indebted for the pri- 
vilege which we have enjoyed of having the greatest of ethno- 
logists as our President. He succeeded our first President, 
Sir Charles Malcolm, to whose able exertions at its origin, and 
during the progress of its formation, the Ethnological Society 
of London is incalculably indebted. 

After his settlement in London, Dr. Prichard completed 
the third edition of his work, which, we know, is extended to 
five closely-printed volumes, forming a mass of learned and 
scientific research and laborious compilation far superior 
to any thing which had been previously produced on Ethno- 
logy, and scarcely surpassed in the literature of any other 
science. 

In this Edition Dr. Prichard introduced the distinctive 
appellations of Stenobregmate and Platybregmate, as charac- 
teristics of different forms of skull; and he subsequently gave 
directions for the different aspects in which skulls are to be 
viewed for the purpose of noticing ethnological points. A 
somewhat analogous service has been performed by the dis- 
tinguished Professor Retzius of Stockholm, who, having de- 
voted special attention to this part of Ethnology, has classified 
nations according to the prevalent forms of their heads, and 
employed the distinctive terms, Dolico-cephalic and Brachy- 
cephalic, each of which are again divided into Prognate and 
Orthognate. 

Having myself paid some attention to the ethnological 
grouping of human skulls, I must confess that I have found 
very considerable difficulty in adopting points of characteristic 
difference, and in this very difficulty I find an argument in 
favour of the unity of our species, and of the differences which 
we observe being those of variety only. I cannot adduce a 
better illustration of this remark than that which is afforded by 
the skulls and portraits of American Indians. The unmixed 
Indians of North and South America form as well marked and 
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distinct a group of the human race as can be pointed out; and 
I have noticed greater differences in the form of the head 
between individuals of the same tribe, than between those of 
individuals of different tribes, separated from each other by 
thousands of miles, and between which the most remote con- 
nection cannot be traced. | 

Having already noticed the principal divisions of the subject 
in speaking of the Doctor’s previous writings, I will not now 
trespass on the time of the Society with any further observa- 
tions on this third Edition. Whilst the publication of this 
great work was in progress, Dr. Prichard produced a smaller 
one on the same subject, which appeared in illustrated num- 
bers, designed to encourage and popularize the study of 
Ethnology by consulting the taste of the day. On the com- 
pletion of the larger work, Dr. Prichard observed that he con- 
sidered his literary labours as accomplished; yet we cannot 
doubt, that, had his life and health been spared, his ever active 
mind and confirmed habits of study and labour would have 
continued to‘gratify and instruct us by further productions 
of his well-stored mind; in fact the subject of my last conver- 
sation with him, as we walked together from the last meeting 
of this Society at which he presided, was the publication of a 
collection of plates of human skulls, illustrative of Ethnology, 
somewhat on the plan of the f Crania Americana’ of my friend 
Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia. | 

It cannot fail to be a matter of surprise and wonder, when 
the nature of the Doctor’s private practice, and the character of 
his official duties, which called him much from home, are con- 
sidered, how he was able to accomplish so much. I have 
been informed that he not only had acquired the rare and in- 
valuable habit of saving and occupying those detached frag- 
ments of time which it is most difficult not to lose, but that he 
also possessed the remarkable faculty of being able at once 
to resume and proceed with his compositions at the point at 
which he had left them. 

Dr. Prichard appeared to be in possession of his usual health 
till within a few weeks of his death; yet it is probable that 
the unusual dampness of the latter part of the last year, to 
which may be ascribed the remarkably low and atonic cha- 
racters of almost every case of illness, had produced a latent 
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influence on his system, and prepared it to yield to the exciting 
causes which were applied. 

He had left his home, and was Paeaie in one of his offi- 
cial tours, when he was seized with a severe feverish attack 
while visiting the Lunatic Asylums in the neighbourhood 
of Salisbury, on the 4th of December 1848, and was con- 
fined in that city until the 17th, when he was conveyed to 
his own house in London. The fever proved to be of a 
rheumatic and gouty character, baffling all the efforts of medical 
skill, and terminating his life, after much suffering, by pericar- 
ditis (inflammation of the membrane containing the heart) and 
extensive suppuration in the knee-joint. His death took place 
at ten o’clock on the night of the 22d of 12th month (December). 

It is scarcely necessary that | should say any thing respect- 
ing the personal appearance of our late. friend and President, 
which must be indelibly impressed on the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Ethnological Society ; but for the sake of gentle- 
men who may not have had the privilege of being acquainted 
“with him, I may be allowed to quote the following graphic de- 
scription, which was penned about ten years since by my friend 
Professor Gibson, of Philadelphia, when on a visit to this country. 

“ Dr. Prichard is about fifty years of age, is a short, com- 
pact, close-made man, with bluish-gray eyes, large and promi- 
nent features, and expression uncommonly mild, open, and 
benevolent ; so much so, that almost any one would naturally 
inquire who he was. His hair is thin and scattering, whereas, 
in former days, it was light chesnut, and so remarkably thick, 
bushy, and upright, as to form one of his striking characteris- 
tics. In dress he is simple, and unostentatious. He is very 
cheerful, sociable, frank, easy, and unpretending in his dis- 
course and manners, and has so much modesty, artlessness, 
and child-like simplicity about him, that no one would be 
prepared to say, upon slight acquaintance, that he was any 
thing more than an ordinary, sensible, well-disposed man, 
however much they might be pleased, which they would 
not fail to be, with his benign and agreeable countenance. 
But it is impossible to be in his company long, and to hear 
him talk on any subject, without being strongly impressed 
with the depth and originality of his views, his sterling good 
sense and wisdom, his profound and varied information, his 
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clear and luminous conceptions, his ardent and unbounded 
love of science, his extreme liberality towards every nation 
under the sun, his entire freedom from envy or jealousy of any 
description, and from professional rivalry and bitterness, his 
singleness of purpose, his goodness of heart, and his reverence 
for all the duties that belong to a Christian, an accountable 
being, and a man.” 

As a practitioner of medicine, Dr. Prichard was remarkable 
for decision on the character of disease, and for a promptness 
and energy in the application of remedies. Many have been 
the instances where, in extreme cases, the boldness of his 
practice was followed by unexpectedly happy results. In his 
intercourse with professional brethren and colleagues, his con- 
duct was straightforward, honourable, and generous: to his 
patients he was gentle, attentive, and kind. 

High moral and religious principle, an affectionate dispo- 
sition, an instinctive sentiment of delicacy, propriety, and con- 
sideration of the feelings of others, and a retiring modesty and 
simplicity of deportment, as much distinguished and endeared 
him in the domestic and social relations of life, as his literary 
and scientific attainments elevated him to the eminence he held 
in public estimation; he furnished, indeed, a bright example of 
the scholar, the gentleman, and the Christian. 

Dr. Prichard’s great attainments and learned and important 
works justly acquired universal reputation, and the honours and 
distinctions of Literary and Scientific Societies were poured in 
upon him. When he attended the meeting of the Provincial 
Medical Association at Oxford the University conferred upon 
him the Doctor’s degree. ‘The National Institute of France 
elected him a Corresponding Member,* and he received the 
same distinction from the Academy of Medicine and Statistical 
Society there, from the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 


* I cannot deny myself the pleasure of stating a fact in relation to 
the Doctor’s election to the distinguished honour of Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. Whilst paying a visit to Paris, in 
conversing with one of my friends who was a member of the Institute, 
he talked of nominating some English associate, and proposed one or 
two names, which led me to suggest that of Dr. Prichard. It was highly 
approved by my friend, who consequently brought it before his col- 
leagues, and the Doctor was elected accordingly. 
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adelphia, the American Philosophical Society, the Oriental 
Society of America, the Ethnological Society of New York, 
the Scientific Academy of Sienna, and from other bodies. He | 
was likewise Fellow of the Royal Society, and Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and of the Royal Geographical Society. 

However gratifying it must have been to Dr. Prichard to 
receive these proofs of respect and esteem from the learned 
men of his own and other countries, they were only the fruit- 
less rewards which intellectual merit is wont to receive. The 
Home Government of our country was not insensible of his 
great merits, and doubtless considered that it was conferring 
something more than empty honour in appointing him to the 
arduous and responsible office of Commissioner of Lunacy, 
with a well-earned salary of 1500/7. a year. It is far from 
my object to censure the Government upon an appointment 
which gratified the Doctor, whilst it did credit to their selec- 
tion, and secured the performance of an important service on 
terms which tbe strictest economy would approve; but I 
would nevertheless invite attentive consideration to the con- 
trast which may be drawn between this reward bestowed on 
intellectual merit and that which is awarded to military 
achievements. The reward of the man of learning and know- 
ledge consists in giving him the opportunity of deriving a 
moderate emolument from continued exertion and exposure 
to fatigue and danger—a danger which, in the case of our 
late honoured President, was doubtless fatal. For had not 
duty required him to travel during an inclement season, you 
, would probably be now receiving instruction from his own 
lips, instead of listening to this imperfect sketch of his 
shortened life from your associate, in lamenting the irrepar- 
able loss which we have sustained, 
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ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LANGUAGES 
OF ABESSINIA AND THE NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES. 


By CHARLES T. BEKE, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., &. 
Read before the Society, 22d November 1848. 


A consideration of the Report on the Languages of Africa, 
made by Dr Latham to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at the Meeting at Oxford in 1847,* 
has led me to believe that an acceptable addition to that 
Report will be afforded by the accompanying map, showing 
the approximate geographical limits of the several classes of 
languages spoken in Abessinia and the neighbouring countries, 
according to that philologist’s provisional classification of 
them. 

These languages are made by Dr Latham to consist of the 
following groups or classes :— 

xXIv. The Nubian. 
xv. The Fatsokl (Fazoglo). 
Xvi. The Bisharye or Bidja (Beja). 
xvul. The Ethiopic. : 
xvi. The Agau (Agow). 
- xix. The Galla. 
xx. The Gonga. 
xx1. The Shankala. 
xxul. The Dalla. 
xxul. The Takue (or Bodje,) and Barea. 

Upon each of these classes I propose to make a few brief 
remarks, in explanation of the map. 

xIv. The Nubian Class. These languages belong to countries 
which are partially shown, merely for the purpose of defining 
the limits of those which are subsequently enumerated. They 
are themselves too remote from Abessinia Proper, to come 
within the scope of the present observations. 

Xv. The Fatsokl Languages. In this class Dr Latham 
places only the languages of Fatsokl and Kamaémil. From 


* See Report of the Seventeenth Meeting at Oxford, 1847, p. 154, et seg. 
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the immediate contiguity of the Gindjar of Abu-Ramla and 
kK] Atish,* I would suggest the probability that this lan- 
guage belongs to the same class. In the second volume of 
the Proceedings of the Philological Society,t I have given 
forty-two words of the Gindjar tongue. Of these the greater 
number are evidently a corrupt Arabic; but the following 
eleven words may be regarded as native expressions :— 


earth wola. mouth shamdk. 
grass gesh, nose ndahhera. 
mountain gédlah. bread  kissera. 
boy djénna. good = sa@munt. 
leg kurah. bad Sassil. 
foot kifat kurdi. 


XVI. The Bisharye or Bidja (Beja) Language. The probable 
affinities of this tongue are stated by Dr Latham, on the 
authority of Dr Lepsius, to be with the Coptic; but, at the 
same time, the language of Suakin, which is classed with it, 
is said to have affinities with the Argébba of Abessinia. As 
this latter dialect belongs to the Ethiopie Class (XVII.), it 
would seem that the Suakin language ought to be ranged 
under the same head. 

Xvul. The Ethiopie Class of Languages. This class com- 
prehends the Tigré, Arkiko, Amhara, Argébba, Harrargie 
(Hurrur) or Adhéri, Guragie, and Gafat. I cannot agree to 
Dr Latham’s proposition, in accordance with the opinion 
generally entertained, that these languages are the original 
ones of Abessinia. I can scarcely admit them to be those of 
the greater part of the country. On the contrary, I look 
upon the Agau languages (XVIII.) as holding a higher rank 
in the former respect, and probably in the latter likewise. 
The Geez, which is the ancient language of Tigre,—the most 
north-easterly province next the coast,—is that of the reli- 
gion and literature of the country; and, when Tigré was 
dominant, it was that of the court. The Amharic, which is 
spoken in the south-east, is that of the present dominant 
race, and is used by the court, the army, and the merchants. 
It is that, too, with which alone travellers, who penetrate 
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into Abessinia beyond Tigré, have ordinarily occasion to be- 

come familiar. But the Agau, in its various dialects, is the 
language of the people ; in some provinces almost exclusively, 
and in others, where it has been superseded by the language 
of the dominant race, it still exists among the lowest classes ; 
some of which, such as the Zalans, Kam4unts, Waitos, &c., 
may, from their entire separation from the other races, be 
looked on in the light of castes. 

From the affinity of the Geez, Amharic, and cognate dia- 
lects, to the Arabic, it is reasonable to consider that they were 
introduced by conquerors or settlers from the opposite shores 
of the Red Sea. The traditions-of the country are decidedly 
in favour of such an origin. 

xvill. The Agau Languages. The remarks made on the 
preceding class, render any additional ones unnecessary here. 

XIX. The Galla Class of Languages. These are spoken by 
other intrusive people from the south, who have surrounded, 
and in part overrun Abessinia at a comparatively recent period. 
Their advance, which has been great and is still going on, 
is not so apparent as it might be, owing to the fact that, in 
many cases, the Gallas have adopted the language of the 
people whose place they have usurped. The Galla element, 
is, however, fast becoming the predominant one in Abessinia., 
At the present day almost every principal ruler throughout 
the empire is, in the male line, of Galla extraction. 

xx. The Gonga Class of Languages. ‘To the languages and 
dialects of this class already furnished by myself,* one or two 
will probably have to be added from the vocabularies which 
M. d’Abbadie informs us he has collected. It is, however, 
expedient to defer the consideration of these additions, till 
after Dr Latham’s list has been gone through. 

xxl. The Shankala Language. Dr Latham identifies the 
language of Dabanja of the Mithridates with my Shankala 
of Agaumider. The chief place of the province of Agaumi- 
der is Bdandja,t which name is apparently identical with 
Dabanja (=Dar-Bandja). The inhabitants of this province 
say that it was formerly inhabited by the Shankalas, whom 


* Proceedings of the Philological Society, vol. ii. pp. 97-107. 
+ See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xiv. p.7. 
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they subdued and drove westwards into the valleys of the 
Blue River and its tributary streams.* Dr Latham suggests 
the restriction of the name of Shdankala to the negroes of the 
low country bordering on Agaumider, to the exclusion of those 
of the valley of the Takkazie. A recent traveller, M. Russegger, 
informs us,{ that one of the tribes of the valley of the Blue 

River is called Shangollo, and he protests against the gene- 
ral application of the name Shangollo or Shankala to all the 
black people inhabiting the low lands surrounding Abessinia 
to the west and north. Whatever may be the derivation of 
the word, it is certain that among the Abessinians it has be- 
come an appellative, signifying “ negro ;” and hence it is ap- 
plied by them, though as it would seem improperly, to the 
black people of the north of Abessinia—the ‘“ Shankalas of 
the Takkazie’”—who do not at present appear to have any 
affinity with the true Shankalas of the south-west. 

It has yet to be ascertained whether the tongue of these 
true Shankalas of Agaumider is cognate with the languages 
of Class Xv., with which it is conterminous. 

xxu. The Dalla Language is that of the “ Shankalas of 
the Takkazie,” above referred to. 

xxi. The Takue (or Boje) and Barea. These itn ce are 
stated by Dr Latham to have affinities equally with the Dalla 
(Xx11.) and with the Agau(xviu1.). This might be inferred from 
the position of the country in which they are spoken. But 
this alleged affinity with the Agau tongue suggests the pro- 
bability, that, when we shall have acquired a more intimate 
knowledge of the languages and dialects of the tribes skirt- 
ing Abessinia to the north and west,—the Shankalas of 
Agaumider, the Dalla, and the Takue,—we shall find these 
people to be, all of them, offsets from the aboriginal race of 
Abessinia, the Agaus, who have retired from the high table- 
land into the valleys of the rivers, before the advances of 
intruders of the Ethiopic class. 

In the Amharic language, the word Barea means “ slave ;”’ 
that is to say, a “ Shankala,” negro, or black slave—since, in 





* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society vol. xiv. p. 10. 
+t Reise in Europa, Asien und Afrika, vol.ii part 2, p. 231. 
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the estimation of the Abessinians, the negroes, as the alleged 
descendants of Ham, are alone doomed to slavery. It seems, 
therefore, that ‘“‘ Barea” is only another name for the Dalla 
negroes or “ Shankalas of the Takkazie.” 


In terminating his list of the languages of Abessinia, Dr 
Latham inquires, ‘‘Is it exhaustive?” and he refers to a 
number of vocabularies mentioned by M. d’Abbadie in the 
Atheneum of April 12, 1845,* as having been collected by 
him during his residence in that country. As even now we 
possess nothing more of these vocabularies than their names, 
we must be content to investigate them from the names alone. 
These are, however, quite sufficient to show, that, when the 
vocabularies themselves are given to the public, they are 
likely to present but little novelty, whatever value they may, 
and doubtless do, otherwise possess. 

The languages to which M. d’Abbadie’s vocabularies re- 
late are stated to be as follows :— 


A. AGAU (AGOW) LANGUAGES. 

1. The Khamtina (Khamtinga), “spoken by the Khamta 
or Agaus of Way or Wag.’ This is manifestly my Waag- 
ree or Hhamara,—the Agow of Bruce and Salt. (Latham, 
xvii. 1, 2, 3.) 

2. The Auna (Awnga), “ spoken by the Awawa, or Agaws 
bordering on Little Damot.”+ This, again, is my dghagha, 
or Agau of Agaumider, of which a vocabulary is also given 
by Bruce. (Xvull. 6, 7.) 

3. The Hwarasa, “spoken in Kwara or Hwara, and by the 
Falosha (Falocha) of Gallagar, Kayla, and of the Awawa;”’ 
which is the Faldsha of Bruce and myself. (xvii. 4, 5.) 

M. d’Abbadie adds, that “short vocabularies show that 
the Agau languages are closely allied to the Gabi, spoken by 
the Bileu (probably the Blemmyi of the Romans), and to the 
languages of Atala in Simen [Samien], of Alafa and of Kwara, 
or Hwara;’’ and he alludes also to the “ kindred dialect 
of the Gimant epee » All this is in conformity. with 





* No. 911, pp. 359, 360. 
+ By “ Little Damot,’’ M. d’Abbadie means the “‘ Damot” of the maps. 
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my views as to the aboriginal character of the Agau class 
of languages, and of their great extension throughout Abes- 
Sinia,* which has already been adverted to under No. XVII. 


B. Tum GALLA CLASS, which consists of— 

1. The Afar Proper, “ spoken by the Ada/, Taltal, Talfen, 
&e.;” which is no other than the Add/, or Dankali (plur. 
Danakil) of modern travellers in Abessinia (Latham, XIX. 
BEL array GF’ 8). 

2. The Saho, “spoken by the Hazaorta and Toroua,” is, 
in like manner, the language of the Shihos, or Shohos, who 
dwell between Mass6wah and the high land of Tigre (xIx. 
B. 3, 4). 

3. The Ilmorma, spoken ‘“ by the Orme or Oromo, better 
known under the name of Galla.’ Of course, this is the widely- 
spread Galla tongue, with which we have now become so 
well acquainted, through the labours of Krapf and Tutschek 
(XTX: A). 

4, “The Szomaliod, spoken by the Szomal,” which again is 
merely the language of the equally well known Somaulis or 
Somalis (xix. C.), of which name the Arabic plural is Somdad. 

The Tufte (Toufte) is stated by M. d’Abbadie to be 
“spoken by a small nation near the Tambaro, and issued, 
according to their own traditions, from the same ancestors 
as the Orme,” 7. e. the Gallas. Of this language, the tra- 
veller’s collection consists of fen words, which, as he himself 
observes, “is only better than nothing at all.” 1 would add, 
that such a number of words is searcely sufiicient to enable 
us to class this language, which, even in spite of the tradi- 
tion alluded to, I am inclined to place among those of the 
Gonga class (XX.), by which it is geographically surrounded. 

My opinion is the same with respect to the neighbouring 
language of Tambaro, which M. d’Abbadie considers to be 
‘a member of the Amhara family” (Xvu.), but which I 
would equally place in the Gonga class (XX.). _ 

In support of this opinion as to both these languages of 
Tufte and Tambiro, I may cite the authority of Dr Krapf, as" 





* These opinions were first expressed by me in A Statement of Facts relative 
to the Transactions between the Writer and the late British Political Mission to the 


Court of Shoa, p. 13, x. 
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repeated by Major Harris,* that the language of Kaffa “ is 
common to Gobo, Tufftee, and Dumbaro.’’ This latter mode 
of spelling the name, which, correctly pronounced, is Z’am- 
baro or Tsambaro, arises from the habit so common among 
the natives of Upper Germany, of confounding the sounds of 
the hard and soft consonants.t 


C. THE GoncA GROUP, styled by M. d’Abbadie “the Cha- 
mitic languages of Great Damot.’’ These consist of— 

1. The Sidama. 

2. The Daurua (Dawrooa). 

3. The Yamma or Yangara. 

4, The Shay. 

Dr Latham has already adverted to the fact that the first 
three of these languages are identical with those of Kaffa, 
Woratta, and Yangaro, of which vocabularies have been 
given by me in the Proceedings of the Philological Society. 
Sidama is the name by which Kaffa is known to the Gallas ;} 
Dawaro (Dawrua) is either the same with, or a part of, the 
country of Woratta ;§ and Yamma is, as M. d’Abbadie himself 
shows, the same as Yangara, that is to say, my Yangaro or 
Djandjaro, which is the Gingiro of the maps. As to that 
traveller’s Shay, which he describes as “a language spoken 
by the Gimira, Gamaru (Gamarou), or Gamru,”’ and which, he 
says, “a collection of 400 words induces him to place side by 
side with the Sidama,” this tongue seems, from another state- 
ment of the same traveller, to be merely a dialect of the lan- 
guage of Kaffa, if it be not absolutely identical with it. In 
speaking of the country of Kaffa, he says, “ Kaffa est le nom 
des Gallas, les Abyssins disent Sidama, e¢ les indigénes appel- 
lent leur pays Gomara.’|| In this statement there is, how- 


_* Highlands of dthiopia, vol. iii. p. 6. 

t A farther proof that the language of Tambaro belongs to the Gonga class 
is afforded by M. d’Abbadie himself, who gives [ Atheneum, No. 1042] the word 
moon as being agane in the language of Kaffa, agina in Dawro, whether of Kullo, 
Gobo, or Wallaytza, and agarenta in Tambaro. My vocabularies have agino in 
Kaffa, and agena in Woratta and Wolaitra.—-27th September 1849. 

t Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xiii. p. 261. 

§ Ibid., map. 

|| Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Paris, 2d Series, vol. xviii. p. 355, 
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ever, an error: it is the Abessinians who say Kaffa, and the 
Gallas who say Sidama. 

M. d’Abbadie further mentions the Nao language as ap- 
pearing to be “a mere dialect of the Shay,” and that of 
Hadiya-Wanbe as being ‘“‘in close contact with the Dawrua 
tongue.’ Ido not possess the means of determining the 
precise locality in which the former of these dialects is spoken, 
but it is manifestly in the immediate vicinity of Kaffa, if, 
indeed, it does not form a portion of that country. Hadiya 
is the Hadea of the maps, and it lies to the south-west of 
Guragie,* and to the north-east of the other countries in 
which the cognate languages of the Gonga class are spoken. 

M. d’Abbadie remarks, that “ the Gonga language spoken 
on both sides of the Abai, is closely allied to the Sidama.” 
This has already been demonstrated by my published lists,t 
which comprise a copious vocabulary of the Gonga tongue of 
Shinasha, a district situate in the valley of the Abai, to the 
south of Damot ;{ and it is on account of the affinity which all 
the languages comprised in this class have to one another, 
that I have attributed to them the generic denomination of 
Gonga. The irruption of the Gallas has much contracted the 
limits within which the languages of this class are spoken. 
Ludolf informs us,§ that the Gonga tongue was formerly that 
of Enérea, and he cites one word, donzo, as meaning “ lord,” 
er “ master,’ which corresponds with the dondjo (Gonga of 
Shinasha) and dono (Kaffa) of my vocabularies. 

D. Tur BrpJA LANGUAGE spoken at Sudkin, with respect 
to which it is sufficient to refer to the remarks already made 
on Dr Latham’s Class, XVI. 

E. SEVERAL NEGRO LANGUAGES, of which M. d’Abbadie 
says he has collected trifling vocabularies, remain “ un- 
placed” by Dr Latham. They are as follows :— 


1. Gwinza. 4. Yambo. 
2. Suro (Souro). 5. Gamo. 
3. Duko (Dokko). 6. Barea. 


To which has to be added, (7.) The Kénfal. 





* See Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. xvii. p. 60, n. 
t Proceedinas of the Philological Society, vol. ii. pp. 97-107. 
t Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. xiv. p. 39.  § Hist. dithiop., lib. i. cap. 15. 
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‘Respecting the Gwinza and Gamo, I am not able to say any- 
thing. But the others may be thus classed :— 

The Suro and Doko are two dark-coloured if not absolutely 
negro people, dwelling in the vicinity of Kaffa.* Of the 
country of Suro, I have already said, in another place,} that 
it “is two days’ journey to the west of Bonga, and is subject 
to Kaffa. The country is both highland and valley, but the 
people are all Shankalas or negroes. The men go naked, and 
the women wear only asmallapron. The king of the country 
alone is clothed. They are pagans. They take out two of 
the lower front teeth, and cut a hole in the lower lip, into 
which they insert a wooden plug. They also pierce the gristle 
of the ear for the insertion of grass.” It can scarcely be 





* Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. xiii. pp. 264, 265. t Ibid. 

{ The country of these Suro negroes was, at the same time, described by 
‘Omar ibn Nedjat, the intelligent Abessinian merchant from whom I obtained 
the above information respecting them, as lying in the valley of the river Godjeb, 
at a short distance to the west of Kaffa. (See his map, in Journ. Roy. Geogr. 
Soc., vol. xvii. part i.). 

M. Ferdinand Werne, who accompanied the second Egyptian expedition up 
the White River, has recently published an account of his voyage (Eupedition 
zur Entdeckung der Quellen des Weissen Nil, Berlin, 1848), in various parts of 
which similar customs are described as prevailing among the black inhabitants 
of the valley of that river. he traveller states, that, as far south as Bari, a 
country in the fourth parallel of north latitude, all the natives are in the habit 
of extracting several of the incisors, both of the upper and of the lower jaw, ‘in 
order that they may not resemble beasts of prey” (p. 188); and that they also 
“ pierce the cartilage of the ear all round, and, in the absence of beads or other 
ornaments, they insert in the orifices small pieces of wood” (p. 428). The 
natives of Bari alone form an exception, being “ distinguished” (says M. Werne) 
“ from all the people we have hitherto seen, by the circumstance, that they do 
not pierce the ears for the insertion of ornaments; and also, that they are not 
tattooed”’ (p. 293); and higher up the river than Bari, which country was the 
extreme point reached by the expedition, the natives are said to “ keep in all 
their teeth” (p. 325). 

From a comparison of these particulars, the conclusion may fairly be drawn, 
that the Suro negroes are of the same race as the inhabitants of the valley of 
the White River below Bari, but not as those above that country; and as they 
occupy the valley of the Godjeb, which is now known to be an affluent of the 
Nile; and as there is no important stream joining the White River from the 
east below Bari, except the Sobat, Télfi, or River of Habesh ; it results that this 
latter river is the lower course of the Godjeb. This conclusion ‘is, of course, 
quite independent of all other arguments already adduced by me in support of 
the same position. See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
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doubted that they are of cognate origin with the negro in- 
habitants of the valley of the White River, and that, conse- | 
quently, their language belongs to the Nubian class (XIV.) 

As regards the Dokos, I believe I was the first, in 1841, to 
make public mention of these people,* from information ob- 
tained by Dr Krapf and myself from a slave of the king of 
Shoa, named Dilbo ; but the particulars then furnished were 
far from going to the extent of those which have since been 
given by Dr Krapf, and after him by Major Harris. Hthnolo- 
- gists will remember the marvellous stories related respecting 
these Dokos, who are described as a nation of pigmies, of 
scarcely human character, “ not taller than boys nine or ten 
years of age, and never exceeding that height, even in the 
- most advanced age,’”’ and who are said to be employed as do- 
mestic servants by the people of Kaffa. It is sufficient to re- 
fer to Dr Prichard’s Natural History of Man,} for Dr Krapf’s 
Report on this subject, which was originally published in the 
Monatsberichte of the Geographical Society of Berlin. 

I must here repeat the expression of the doubts which I 
entertained from the outset,§ on many of the points thus re- 
lated by Dilbo. When questioned by Dr Krapf and myself, 
his statements were such as to entitle him to full credit ; and 
I am afraid that he was subsequently induced to enter into 
these fanciful and exaggerated details, by a feeling not un- 
common among uneducated persons, when pressed to furnish 
information, that the more wonderful they make their story, 
the greater praise they will obtain; and probably, also, the 
greater reward. 

The description given by M. d’Abbadie of the Dokos, is re- 
markably at variance with that furnished by Dilbo to Dr Krapf. 
The former traveller says,|-—“ My Sidama interpreter was 
a Dokko, freed by his master’s death. This man remained 
nearly two years with me, and was eighteen centimetres 





vol. xvii. p- 44, et seq.; Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Paris, 3d Series, 
vol. viii. p. 356, et seq.; Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. xlv. p. 238, 
et seg.— 22d November 1848. 

* See Friend of Africa (October 1841), vol. i. p. 187 } Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., 
vol. xii. p. 87; vol. xiii. p. 260, et seq. 

+ 2d Hdit., p. 553, et seg. { Vol. iv. p. 181, et seq. 

§ See Literary Gazette of Dec. 30, 1843, No. 1406. 

|| Atheneum, of March 8, 1845, No. 906, p. 243. 
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_ [seven English inches] shorter than myself. I have seen 
three other Dokko, all black-like negroes, but with a fine 
facial angle like the Mozambique natives, and rather small, 
—what we call ¢rapu in France, but nothing like pigmies. 

. Their forms are the most perfect mezzo-termine between 
Ethiopians and negroes. They use, according to their own 
account, the Sorghum vulgare to make bread, and have a 
name (elmos), for bread.” In another place,* the same tra- 
veller describes the Dokos as being “ ¢rés gros et bien musclés, 
absolument comme les Sawahily.”’ 

It is necessary to explain, that the word Doko is not to be 
regarded as the proper name of any particular people. In 
the Galla language it is an appellative, signifying “ igno- 
rant,” “ stupid; and it appears to be used in the same in- 
definite sense as our expression ‘ savage.” 

The evident mixing up of monkeys in the description given 
of these Dokos or savages, may be accounted for in the same 
way, probably, as a statement made in Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,t respect- 
ing the employment of those animals as domestic servants in 
Djimma,a country to the south of Abessinia, situated between 
Enfrea and Kaffa. Djimma is also adjoining to Yangaro 
which latter country, as I have already mentioned, is called 
Djandjaro by the Gallas. In the wars which are continually 
taking place between Djimma and Yangaro, many natives of 
the latter country are made prisoners, some of whom are re- 
tained in domestic slavery, while others are sold into capti- 
vity. Hence, the number of Yangaro or Djandjaro slaves 
that are met with in the markets of Abessinia and the Red 
Sea. But in Abessinia, the name Dyjandjaro has, partly 
through ignorance and partly by way of ridicule, been changed 
into Zéndjero, which word in the Amharic language means 
“ Monkey.” If, then, in the enunciation of what is unques- 
tionably a fact, it were stated that the people of Djimma and 
Kaffa are waited on by Djandjaro servants, or, as it would be 
repeated in Amharic, by Zéndjero servants ; nothing would be 
more natural among an ignorant and marvel-loving people, 
than to imagine these ‘“‘ Zéndjero” to be monkey servants. 


* Bulletin, 2d Series, vol. xix. p. 439. t Vol. ii. p. 151. 
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I was once gravely informed by an Abessinian slave-mer- 
chant of the market of Baso in Godjam, that beyond Kaffa 
there is a country, the male inhabitants of which are all dogs, 
and the females are women ; and that the dogs go out to tend 
the cattle, while the women occupy themselves with domestic 
affairs. It was of little avail to inquire how it came to pass 
that the progeny of this strange union should be canine on 
the male side, and human on the female. That my informant 
did not know: the other he did know; though he honestly 
admitted that he had not been so far as to have seen it him- 
self. This story I consider to have originated in the fact, 
that beyond Kaffa there is truly a “‘ Dog” country, just as, 
adjoining to Djimma there is a “ Monkey” country; that is 
to say, in Woratta there is a place or district named Usha,* 
which word in Amharic means “ dog,’ in the same way that 
Zendjero means ‘‘ monkey.” » As is usual in such cases, the’ 
story was afterwards invented to account for the name. 


* See my map in Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. xiii. 

t According to M. Werne (Expedition zur Entdeckung der Quellen des Weissen 
Nil, p. 325), a fable prevails among the natives of the valley of the White River, 
respecting a race of cannibals, having heads like dogs and going on all-fours, who 
are said to inhabit the mountains of Logaya, to the east of Bari. The following 
reasonable explanation of this monstrous story was, however, given to that 
traveller by Lakono, the intelligent king of the giant race of Bari. He stated 
that, “in reality, these wicked people have heads like those of other human 
beings; only they keep in all their teeth. [It has been remarked (p. 9, note) that 
the negro inhabitants of the valley of the Nile extract the incisors, in order 
that they may not resemble wild beasts]; and when they come to eat up others, 
they creep in on all-fours.” On this M. Werne himself remarks, that “ most 
likely the simple meaning of this is, that these alleged cannibals do not engage 
in open war with their neighbours, but sneak in among them like dogs, and 
carry away individuals, whom perhaps they may devour.” 

For myself, I question much the existence of cannibalism among these moun- 
taineers, whom the mere fact of their not extracting their teeth proves to be of 
less barbarous habits than the natives of the low country. 

From the earliest times cannibalism has been said to prevail among the inha- 
bitants of Africa. Itis only necessary to allude to the A’iores ai Seuroperyos 
of Ptolemy, and to the Nyam-Nyam, Lem-Lem, Dum-a-Dum, &c., of the Arabian 
geographers and of the modern Arabs, But stories of this kind require in- 
disputable evidence to establish their truth; and there is no doubt that they 
often originate in ignorance, if not in interested motives, on the part of their 


promulgators. 
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Of the language of these Dokos M. d’Abbadie states that he 
possesses only éwenty-nine words ; which is rather surprising, 
when we consider that he says he had one of these people by 
him as an interpreter for nearly two years. Its affinity with 

the language of Wordatta is, however, asserted by that travel- 
ler.* This will place it in the Gonga class, which is quite in ac- 
cordance with its geographical position. The only word of the 
language cited by M. d’Abbadie is edmos, signifying “ bread ;”’ 
which expression, however, I cannot connect with any word in 
my vocabularies. Dr Krapf states,} that “ the language of the 
Dokos is a kind of murmuring, which is understood by no one 
but themselves and their hunters.’’ But he also mentions, that 


Mr Robertson, in his Notes on Africa (London, 1819), pp. 353-354, when 
treating of the natives of the south bank of the river Congo, says : ‘‘ The opinion 
that these, or any other people on this [the west] coast, are Anthropophagi, is 
ridiculous. One of the traders at Bonny did, indeed, once tell me so plausible 
a story concerning the Quas eating those who fell into their power, that I was 
half inclined to believe him. But subsequent inquiry convinced me that there 
was no truth whatever init. . . . The Portuguese having taken so much 
trouble to impress other nations with the dreadful effects of man-eating, they, 
of course, consider this country of some value ; but from their not having been de- 
voured themselves, it seems other animal food is plentiful; or, perhaps, the 
aboriginal inhabitants think the Portuguese rather coarse meat, and like cattle 
or fish better.” 

A similar tale of cannibalism is related in Shoa, and for a somewhat similar 
reason. The wilderness of Gédem, a province in the north of that kingdom, 
which I visited in April 1841, is “the place of refuge for all the fugitives and 
bad characters of Shoa” (Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. xii. p. 92). The Dankali 
slave-merchants trading between Shoa and the coast take care to impress on the 
minds of their slaves that the people of Gédem are cannibals, who will be sure 
to cat them up if they run away. Hence, the poor children are content to remain 
with their (often cruel) masters, rather than run the chance of being devoured 
by the wicked man-eaters of Gédem ! 

To shew the little value, generally, of these stories of the existence of canni- 
balism among unknown nations, I may cite, further, the following passage from 
the interesting Notes sur les Meurs, Coutumes et Traditions des Amakoua of 
M. Eugéne de Froberville, published in the Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 
3d Ser., vol. viii. p. 324 :—“ Les traditions les plus effrayantes sont répandues 
par toute Afrique orientale touchant le sort des esclaves transportés dans le 
pays des blancs. Mes informateurs m’ont unanimement déclaré que l’on croyait 
généralement que les blancs mangeaient les esclaves qwils viennent chercher en 
Afrique.” —Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur !—22d November 1848. 

* Bulletin, 2d Ser., vol, xix. p. 439, 

{ Prichard, Natural History of Man, p. 556. 
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they address the Supreme Being by crying, “‘ Yer! Yer!” 
Now Yero, in the Kaffa language, means “ God ;” so that we 
have here a further proof that the language of these Dokos 
belongs to the Gonga class. 

In commenting, on a former occasion, on a few words given 
by Dr Krapf, apparently from the mouth of Dilbo, as speci- 
mens of the language of Kaffa, I remarked,* that “they do 
not altogether agree with my Kaflfa words, which I obtained 
from persons who were most assuredly natives of Bonga, the 
capital of that country. From Dilbo’s physical appearance 
and other circumstances, I have reason to believe that he 
was a native, not of Kaffa itself, but of some neighbouring 
country, which will account for the difference of language.”’ 
I may now add, that the description given by M. d’Abbadie 
of the physical character of the Dokos corresponds so closely 
with that of Dilbo, that I am inclined to think he was him- 
self one of those savages. Should this really be the case, 
the words inserted between brackets in my Kaffa vocabulary 
will most probably belong to some Doko dialect. 

The next of M. d’Abbadie’s unplaced languages is that of 
Yambo, which is the name given by that traveller to the negro 
inhabitants of certain islands formed by the Bahr el Abyad, 
or the direct stream of the Nile. These islands are placed by 
him as high up the stream as about 6° N. lat. ; but, as has been 
shown by me in a communication recently made to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris,} their true position is in about 
9° N. lat., below the confluence of the Sobat or River of 
Habesh. Thus, these Yambos appear to be Denka negroes, 
and their language will consequently belong to the Nubian 
class (XIV.). 

The Barea is said by M. d’Abbadie to be “ spoken by the 
semi-negroes near the Takkazie ;” that is to say, the “ Shan- 
kalas” of that river; so that this language is identical with 
either the Barea of Salt (xXx111.), or with the Dalla (xxut.) 

And lastly, we have the Honfal, who are stated to “live 
~ between Kwara and the Awawa’’—that is to say, the Agha- 


* Proceedings of the Philological Society, vol. ii. p. 94, n. 
+ Bulletin, 3d Ser., vol. viii. p. 356, et seg. 
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gha or Agaus of Agaumider. Of this language M. d’Abbadie 
says, that he has “no sample beyond the first ten numbers, 
which are partly Giis ;” and he adds that “the all-but-un- 
known Konfal tribes are the most perfect medium between the 
straight-nosed Ethiopian and the grovelling negro.” But the 
position thus attributed to the Konfal corresponds precisely 
with that of the black inhabitants of Gindjar already men- | 
tioned; and when M.d’ Abbadie asserts that their numerals are 
partly Geez, z. e., Ethiopic, he should rather have said Arabic ; 
since the fact is beyond dispute that the language of Gindjar 
is, in great part, a corrupt Arabic, and it is not less a fact 
that the Ethiopie and Arabic numerals are almost identical. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this investigation is, that 
Dr Latham’s list, whatever modifications increased informa- 
tion may eventually give occasion to introduce into its arrange- 
ment, is, in fact, exhaustive of the languages of Abessinia 
- and the countries immediately adjoining. 

The map in which the results thus arrived at have been 
embodied, makes no pretensions to strict accuracy in the 
limits that are assigned in it to the several classes of lan- 
guages. Our materials are still too imperfect to admit of 
precision in this respect. The only merit that this map can 
lay claim to, is that of affording a general coup-d’@il of the 
geographical distribution of the various languages spoken in 
that portion of Africa which has more immediately fallen 
within my cognizance ; and thus of obviating, so far as Abes- 
sinia and the neighbouring countries are concerned, the dif- 
ficulty which, as the author of the Report justly complains, so 
frequently arises from the absence of any geographical notice _ 
respecting the districts within which a particular language 


is spoken. 


LONDON, 31st May 1848. 


Note by Dr R. G. Latham, Secretary.—In xvut., Dr Beke 
wrote, that he “ cannot agree with Dr Latham’s proposition, 
in accordance with the opinion generally entertained, that 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THREE SKULLS OF NALOO AFRICANS. 
By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S,, 


Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 


Read before the Society, 25th April 1849. 


These skulls have belonged to mature but not aged indi- 
viduals : two (A and B) are male; the third (C) appears to 
be a female. They shew no trace of disease. According to 
Camper’s method the facial angle of the skull B is 70°, that 
of C is 67°, while that of A does not exceed 65°. All exhibit 
the prognathic character in its extreme degree, but it is less 
marked in B, owing to the minor development of the incisive 
alveoli, to which also the difference in the facial angle is 
chiefly attributable. 

By the “ vertical’ or Blumenbachian method of comparison, 
the oval is long, narrow, much contracted anteriorly ; but in 
this respect the skull B has the advantage, and shews a 
greater fulness of the frontal region. 

In the anterior comparison, or by ‘“‘ Pritchard’s method,” 
the two tangential lines carried from the malar prominence 
upwards meet much sooner in A than in B or C. The 
individual differences in this respect being so great, espe- 
cially in A and C, as to affect the value of this mode of com- 
parison in its relation to the characteristics of race. 

The comparison, according to the basal method, shews the 
same degree of posterior position of the foramen occipitale, 
- as compared with the Indo-European or American races 
which the majority of Ethiopian skulls manifest; and also 
the same advanced position of the alveolar area, in rela- 
tion to the zygomatic arches. The extent to which the 
latter arches are occupied by the outline of the cranium 
behind, is rather greater in B than in A and C, but is in 
a marked degree less in all than in the Indo-European 
family. The basi-occipital is long and straight ; this inferior 
character is well marked in A. 
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The molar teeth have the characteristic superiority of size 
of the lower Ethiopic races in A and C, but they are smaller 
in B; and it is interesting to find this approach to the 
higher races accompanying the more open facial angle and 
the fuller oval contour of upper region of the cranium ; 
the teeth are also less worn, which would lead to the con- 
jecture that the individual had been of higher rank than A. 

The par-occipital processes (marked with a + in ink) are 
unusually clearly developed in A and C, on both sides ; when 
present in Europeans itis a rare anomaly and usually on 
one side only. It is an interesting manifestation of a cha- 
racter common inthe skulls of brutes, where the par-occipitals 
generally take the function of the mastoids, and are called 
mastoid by Cuvier and De Blainville. 

The par-occipital process is to be distinguished from that 
angle of the occipital which completes the foramen jugulare, 
and which Bourgery depicts as the “ processus jugularis” of 
the French school of Anthropotomists. 

The superior occipital ridge is well marked in the two 
male skulls; in all the supra-occipital swells out behind or 
beyond that ridge. 

The malar bones are protuberant, and the orbital bound- 
ary is less sharply defined than in higher races of man- 
kind, they are more rounded off, which is an approach to 
the large apes. 

The internal nasal suture is obliterated in A. The gla- 
bella is prominent in all, but less so than in the Australian 
skulls, from which likewise the Naloo skulls differ in the 
larger proportion in which the ali-sphenoid unites with the 
parietal. 

As in all Ethiopian skulls the cranial sutures are less 
complex, and more obliterated considering the age of the 
specimens. Again, however, this character is less marked 
in the skull B. 

There is a trace of the frontal suture above the nasal 
bones in C; and in the female skulls of other races this im- 
mature character is more frequently retained than in the 
males. As individual peculiarities there may be noticed the 
deep and almost symmetrical grooving of the frontal bone by 
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the supra-orbital nerves and vessels in A. The same cha- 
racter is more feebly repeated in C. 

The general cranial characters of the Ethiopian race are 
manifested in all, by the narrow anteriorly contracted oval 
cranium, by the prognothic jaw, and by the protuberant 
cheek-bones ; but they are most strongly marked in A and 
C, except that the cheek-bones shew the sexual inferiority 
of development, together with the weaker zygomata in the 
female skull C. 
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REMARKS ON THREE NALOO NEGRO SKULLS. 
By RICHARD CULL, 
Fellow of the Ethnological Society. 


Read before the Society, 25th April 1849. 


It is with considerable diffidence that I venture, at the 
request of our most zealous secretary, Dr King, to offer some 
remarks on the three Naloo negro skulls lying on the table. 

The complete ossification of the cranial bones, the partial 
obliteration of the sutures, the ossific junction of the styloid 
process to the temporal bone, and the full development of 
the teeth, concur to indicate the mature age of the indi- 
viduals to whom the skulls belonged. But the unworn 
condition of the teeth forbids us to infer that they were aged. 

The skulls are marked A, B, and C, respectively. Those 
marked A and B are the skulls of men. The smaller malar 
bones, the more slender zygomata, together with the lesser 
development of those processes to which the powerful 
muscles are attached, would lead to the inference that the 
skull marked C is that of a woman, but Mr Whitfield knows 
it to be that of a man who fell in battle. The jaws project 
forward, especially in A, and least soin C. The malar bones 
do not appear to be laterally protuberant, but the zygomata 
are very much so, especially in A and ©, where they are 
very convex. 

In all three crania the sutures are less complex and more 
obliterated than in Europeans, especially in A andC. Inall 
three the lamdoidal suture is most complex, and in that 
suture are several triquetral bones, but they are found near 
the junction with the mastoid suture, and not, as is most 
common, at the union of the sagittal with the lamdoidal. 
Triquetral bones are thought to be rare in African crania, 
and Blumenbach doubts if they are found in the crania of 
any savage races. ‘These small bones, however, are as com- 
mon in African as in European crania ; and they are also as 
common in the crania of all savage races that I have ex- 
amined. 

There are modifications both of the forms and junctions of 
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the several cranial bones. ‘Thus, the sphenoid sometimes 
does not abut upon the parietal bone, but this modification 
is of rare occurrence in human crania. In all three Naloo 
skulls the sphenoid well abuts upon the parietal bone. 

I shall not occupy the time by describing those modifica- 
tions, because they are not constant; and, even if they were 
constant, they would not justify the adoption of the degrad- 
ing term ¢nferior to the negro race. The term inferior, 
applied to a race of men, is understood to mean inferior in 
those intellectual, moral, and religious qualities of mind 
which give dignity and goodness to character. Before we 
declare a race to be inferior in that respect, by the pre- 
sence of any physical peculiarities, I think we ought to be 
satisfied that the inferiority depends on, and is a consequence 
of those physical peculiarities. 

The character of a race depends upon its mental manifes- 
tations, and those depend on the brain. We have all of us 
witnessed Europeans with prominent jaws maintaining their 
position in civilized life. We have lately ourselves wit- 
nessed, in this Society, the talent of the Rev. Mr Hanson. 
Who is there that has not read of the virtues of Eustache ? 
And there are ample records of many prognathous negroes 
who have distinguished themselves, and become brilliant 
examples of intellectual, moral, and religious greatness. 
But it is not merely a few superior individuals distinguish- 
ing themselves from the mass of the negro population,— 
there is now a large settlement, where civilization is making 
rapid progress, not by the substitution of a civilized race for 
that uncivilized one which is fast melting away, but by the 
civilization of the prognathous negro population which is 
now taking place in Liberia. 

The physical man given to find the mental one, has been 
a problem which has engaged much attention. Physiologists 
have all rightly considered the brain as the organ of the 
mind. The question then arose, what are the peculiarities 
of brain on which the recognised peculiarities of mind de- 
pend? Camper invented his facial angle to measure the 
facial line, on the assumption that that line measures those 
peculiarities of brain. Blumenbach, Cuvier, Majendie, Tiede- 
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mann, Pritchard, and others, declare its failure; and Pro- 
fessor Owen correctly remarks, that the difference of the 
facial angle in the Naloo skulls depends on the different 
development of the incisive alveoli; and hence the facial 
angle does not ever measure the relative prominence of the 
jaws. 

Several other methods have been proposed to measure 
those peculiarities of brain, and I shall briefly refer to them, 
because they are important in relation to these Naloo crania, 
and will be necessary to my subsequent contributions on the 
craniography of the races of man. 

Daubenton’s angle is never heard of now. Blumenbach’s 
observations fully proved its insufficiency. 

Pritchard’s method is condemned by Professor Owen, in 
his observations on these Naloo crania. 

Daubenton long ago pointed out the relative situation of 
the foramen magnum in the head of man and of animals. It 
is placed much farther backwards than in the human head. 
It may be remarked, that this proposition is merely asserting 
in another form of expression, that the jaw of animals is 
more prominent than that of man. Professor Owen’s objec- 
tion to Camper’s facial angle is equally fatal to Daubenton’s 
proposition concerning the situation of the foramen magnum ; 
and it is also equally fatal to those inferences which Dr 
Pritchard drew from Mr Owen’s statements on the subject, 
in his memoir on the osteology of the Chimpanzee. And 
Dr Pritchard subsequently admitted, that the relative situa- 
tion of the foramen magnum in human crania depends on the 
prominence of the alveolar process. There is no fixed ratio 
between the size of the human cranium and face ; and there 
is no relationship between the amount of talent and the size 
of the face, as Soemmering thought there exists. 

‘The brain,” says Professor Tiedemann, in his paper on 
the brain of the negro, “is undoubtedly the organ of the 
mind. It is the part of our body which gives us the con- 
sciousness of our own existence, and through which we 
receive the impressions made upon the external senses, con- 
ducted to the brain by the nerves. Here the perceptions 
are compared and combined, so as to produce ideas. In this 
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organ we think, reason, desire, and will. In short, the brain 
is the instrument by which all the operations called intellec- 
tual are carried on.”* The chief value of the study of 
human crania is, that the cranium is a faithful record of the 
volume of the brain which was contained within it. Tiede- 
mann determined the relative magnitudes of the Negro and 
Huropean brains by weighing the quantity of dry millet seed 
with which he filled the crania. And Majendie says, “The 
only way of estimating the volume of brain in a living person 
is to measure the dimensions of the skull.’’t 

Amongst other conclusions which Tiedemann draws from 
his observations is this:—< 5. There is undoubtedly a very 
close connection between the absolute size of the brain and 
the intellectual powers and functions of the mind. This is 
evident from the remarkable smallness of the brain in cases 
of congenital idiotismus, few much exceeding in weight the 
brain of anew-born child. Gall, Spurzheim, Haslam, Esquirol, 
and others, have already observed this, which is also con- 
firmed by my own researches. The brain of very talented 
men is remarkable, on the other hand, for its size.’ t 

I proceed to give some measurements of the Naloo crania, 
and to compare them with similar measurements of two 
Congo negro cranias, an Ashantee negro crania, and some 
European crania. The Naloo tribe is located on the banks 
of the Nunez, to the south of the Gambia, and in latitude 12° 
north. The Ashantee country extends northward to about 
10° north latitude ; and Congo is situated in 7° south latitude. 





* Phil. Trans. 1836, p. 520. 
+ Majendie’s Physiology by Milligan, p. 104. 
1 Phil. Trans. 1836, p. 502, 
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Diameter measurements made by Callipers. 


THE NALOO CRANIA. A. B. C. 
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PERIPHERAL MEASUREMENTS MADE BY TAPE. 
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Subjoined are similar measurements of an Ashantee and 
two Congo crania in the Museum of the late M. Deville, and 
marked Nos. 1440 and 1668 in his collection. They are all 
three crania of adult, but not aged men. In all the jaws 
are prominent. For the convenience of reference, the Congo 
are numbered 1 and 2 respectively. 
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The Naloo crania are larger than the Ashantee and Congo 
erania. And the Naloo marked B is larger than A and C. 
It need scarcely be remarked that a much greater number 
of crania must be measured in order to obtain an average 
before we are justified in asserting that the Naloo negroes 
have larger brains than the Congo and Ashantee negroes. 
TABLE of Measurements of European crania of men, comprising 3 
English crania of unknown persons ; 1 also, Julien Hibbert, an 


English gentleman of fortune; 2 Highlanders of Scotland, viz., 
King Robert Bruce and the poet Burns; and 1 German, viz., Dr 
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The measurements of the six negro crania exhibit a less 
capacity for the brain than is found in European crania. It 
may be objected that these measurements will not enable us 
to ascertain with exactness the solid contents of the cranium, 
and that therefore the value of our comparison will be dimi- 
nished. The measurements are not intended for that pur- 
pose, but they are sufficient to enable us to compare the sizes 
of crania. The smaller measurements of the negro crania 
are in harmony with Tiedemann’s researches. He gives 
tables of the respective weights of millet seed, which was 
required to fill the cavity in 88 negroes, and in 77 Euro- 
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peans. I have taken an average of his tables which is sub- 
joined. 

The average of 38 negroes, is 37 ounces, 6 drams, 18 
grains. 

The average of 77 Europeans, is 41 ounces, 2 drams, 30 
grains. 

Thus, the brat of the negro is considerably smaller than 
the European. And those ee the Naloo tribe are no excep- 
tion to other negroes, if we may suppose those three crania 
to be average specimens. 

It is difficult to describe irregular solid forms with preci- 
sion. The verbal descriptions of the various forms of na- 
tional crania are unsatisfactory. The terms long and broad 
are vague, and we have gained nothing either in precision or 

convenience, by exchanging those terms fer the cumbersome 
Greek compounds, brachycephalous and dolichocephalous. 
The term elongated, besides its vagueness, is suggestive of 
an artificial change of form, as are also the terms depressed 
and contracted. Mr Lawrence sums up his description of 
the Ethiopian variety of cranium thus, “‘ Narrow and de- 
pressed forehead ; the entire cranium contracted anteriorly ; 
the cavity smaller, both in its circumference and transverse 
measurements. * 

I proceed to add such measurements of AE Naloo crania 
as will, with the preceding ones, exhibit their forms, their 
relative magnitudes, and the relative magnitudes of the 
regions in each cranium. The situation of the sutures in 
relation to the subjacent brain, is not sufficiently constant to 
serve as fixed points for our measurements. The situation 
of the tuberosities of the parietal and occipital bones are 
also inconstant. And therefore, we must select some other 
points. The phrenologists have supplied us with such points 
in their localization of the mental faculties, and whether we 
adopt or reject their physiology, we may avail ourselves of 
their description of the surface of the cranium as fixed sta- 
tions for our survey. My friend Dr Browne, at my request, 
has most kindly measured the Naloo crania from those 
points :— 





* Lawrence’s Lectures on Man, section 2, chap. 4. 
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Thus in all three crania the basilar and posterior regions 
predominate over the coronal and the anterior regions. 
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ON THE ALPHABETS OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
By JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S. 


Read before the Society, 12th December 1849. 


The use of letters has been immemorially known to all the 
more civilized nations of the Indian Archipelago, of the 
brown-complexioned, lank-haired race, and many alphabets, 
at once distinct from each other, and not borrowed from any 
foreign source, are to be found among them, from Sumatra 
to the West and South, to Celebes and the Philippines to the 
East and North. 

Modern writers have supposed that the earliest writing 
was pictorial or hieroglyphic, and that, in process of time, 
this became vocal or phonetic, ending in literal alphabets. 
Of the truth of this theory, however, no evidence is to be dis- 
covered in the insular languages. Hieroglyphic writing is 
nowhere to be seen on any ancient monument; the letters of 
the numerous alphabets bear no resemblance to any object of 
nature, animate or inanimate ; the names of the letters simply 
express their sounds; and the word for an alphabet consists, 
as with ourselves, only of an enumeration of a few of the 
first letters in order, of which they are composed. 

The Javanese is certainly the most perfect alphabet of the 
Archipelago, and a brief account of it will give a general 
notion of the rest, which, although they differ in form, bear to 
it, in principle, a common resemblance. It has a distinct and 
invariable character for every sound in the language, and so 
far, therefore, itis a perfect system. The consonants amount 
to 19, and I represent them in Roman letters as follows :— 
b, ¢, d, ‘d, g)j, k, 1, m, n, n, i, p, v, 8, t, t, w, y. Besides 
these there is the aspirate, which always follows a vowel, 
and never aspirates a consonant. ‘The vowels are 6, viz. :— 
a, 4,e,i1,0,u. The diphthongs are 2, viz., ai and au, but have 
no characters, being expressed only by their elements.* 





- * The powers, which I have given to the Roman letters, are so nearly those 
which they have among the southern nations of Kurope, that very little explan- 
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With the exception of an initial a, the vowels are not con- 
sidered substantive letters, but viewed as mere orthographic 
marks, or, as the Javanese express it, “ the clothing” of the 
letters, that is, of the consonants. The mark of the vowel é 
is placed over the consonant, of e before it, of i above and to 
the right of it, of o, which is a double one, part before and 
part after it, and of u under it. 

The initial vowel a, standing alone, has its own proper 
sound, but, as just stated, it is considered a substantive letter, 
and when “ clothed,” as the Javanese express it, with the 
mark of any of the other vowels, it becomes such vowel, but 
as an initial letter only.* The application of the vowel marks 
to the consonants always implies, that the vowel is annexed 
to, and never that it precedes, the consonant. 

Every consonant is a syllable, in which the vowel, a, an- 
nexed, is understood; and thus far the Javanese alphabet is 
syllabic, a character common to it with all the alphabets of 
the Archipelago. There must, of course, be some contrivance 
for eliding the vowel, and this is rather of a cumbrous nature. 
At the end of a word it is done by an appropriate orthogra- 
phic character, but in the middle of one it is effected by a set 
of new consonant characters, two of which are on the same 
parallel with the proper consonants, and the rest placed be- 
low them. The presence of these indicates, that no vowel 
precedes them. The letters n, r, and the aspirate, which I 
express by the Roman letter h, when at the end of a word or 
syllable preceded by a vowel have distinct. and appropriate 
characters. 





ation is necessary. The letter marked thus, €, has, in all cases, the sound given 
to it in Italian before e andi. The -d and ‘t marked with a dot are palatals, 
and those without it, dentals. The letter n with a dot is the nasal ng, and 7? is 
the Spanish letter, with a sound which exists with us in such a word as union. 
The letters f and z donot exist inthe Javanese, or any existing written tongue, 
as a native sound, and are only to be found in a few rude languages. 

* The initial a, it is to be remarked, has been mistaken by European writers 
for a mild aspirate, and expressed, consequently, by the letter h. I fell into 
this error myself, and I find that Messrs Roorda and de Groot, in their excel- 
lent grammar and vocabulary of the Javanese, have done the same thing. _ We 
owe the correction of this mistake, and the true meaning, first to Colonel Lowe, 
and after him to Baron William Humboldt. 
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The liquids of the Javanese language are 1, r, w, and y, and 
these alone coalesce with other consonants; the letter r, when 
doing so, having a peculiar character for the purpose, with 
another when following a vowel, and closing a syllable. In 
all, no fewer than 50 characters, including indispensable or- 
thographic marks, are necessary towards writing the lan- 
guage, independent of 8 capital letters, and some syllabic 
abbreviations, forming a system very complete for its pur- 
pose, but rather complex. To these again must be added the 
ten digits or numeral characters, which, from the resemblance 
of some of them to the letters of the alphabet, and their 
existence on monuments, at least 700 years old, are most 
probably of native invention like the alphabet itself. 

The Javanese alphabet, like all the others of the Archi- 
pelago, is written from left to right. Each letter is distinct 
and unconnected, and the writing is perpendicular, and not 
slanting. The letters have an oval rather than a round or 
square shape, and each is formed not by several strokes of 
the pen, but by a single effort. On the whole, they are so 
well formed, that a carefully written manuscript, if not hand- 
some or showy, has, at least, a neat appearance. 

The Javanese alphabet, although always exhibited in the 
same order, has no vocal classification after the Huindoo 
model. The dental and palatal d, for example, are separated 
by five other letters that have no organic connection with 
them, and the dental and palatal t by eleven equally uncon- 
nected. The letter a begins, and n ends it. The first five letters 
are a, n, ¢, r, k, which, pronounced with the inherent, a, form 
the word anataraka, the name of the alphabet, or, in other 
words, the a, b, c, of the Javanese. 

In the character thus described are written, the proper 
Javanese, the Sunda, the Bali, and, I believe, the Lombok. 
The Sunda and Bali alphabets, however, want the palatals ‘d 
and ‘t. Altogether, including Palembang in Sumatra, it is 
probable that the Javanese alphabet is current among no less 
a population than twelve millions. 

This, however, is not the only alphabet that has been 
known to the Javanese. In the work of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, there are excellent representations of not less than 
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twelve different characters found on ancient monuments of 
stone or brass. One of these is Dewanagri, such, according 
to Sir Charles Wilkins, as was current on the continent of 
India about nine centuries ago. A second character is nearly 
identical with the old square Pali; and eight are but ancient 
forms of Javanese writing. There is, at least, one example 
of a character distinct from the modern Javanese, and from 
all of these found in the modern parts of the island; and we 
may safely conclude, therefore, that the inhabitants of Java 
have invented two alphabets. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the West, the first evidence we 
have of a native written character is found among the Bataks ; 
and it is singular enough, that a nation occasionally practising 
cannibalism should possess a knowledge of letters. There 
was assuredly nothing of the kind in Europe or continental 
Asia, until long after men had ceased to eat each other. 

The substantive characters of the Batak alphabet are the 
same as those of the Javanese, with the exception of the 
letter ¢, and the palatals d and t which it wants. Among 
these are not only reckoned a, as in Javanese, but also i and 
u, so that the whole number, including the aspirate, which 
is reckoned among them, is no Jess than 20. But the real 
number of the consonants, omitting the aspirate, is but 16. 

The vowel marks are only four, representing e, i, 0, and 
u. They are used with the consonants as in the Javanese 
alphabet, but they are not, as in that, applied to the vowel 
a, nor to the others included among the substantive letters. 
As in Javanese, every consonant is a syllable, ending in the 
inherent a; but I can discover no other contrivance for elid- 
ing this vowel except its supercession by the application of 
the vowel mark. If this be the case, every word must 
begin either with a consonant or of one of the four vowels a, 
e, i, or u, and end in a vowel or the nasal, for which the 
alphabet has a peculiar mark. 

The Batak alphabet does not, like some others of the 
Archipelago, follow the organic classification of the Hindu 
alphabets ; but it is not, in this respect, wholly arbitrary, like 
that of Java, for it has a peculiar arrangement of its own. 
It begins with the vowel a, and ends with i and u. The 
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“aspirate immediately follows the letter a. Then come in 
succession two dentals, d and t; two liquids, rand 1; three 
labials, b, p, and w; two palatals, y andj; and then the 
sibitant. 

Mr Marsden would appear to think, that the existence of 
the metrical arrangement of the Sanskrit alphabet was at 
one time general over all the alphabets of the Archipelago ; 
and, although he admits the difficulty of proving any filiation, 
considers that all of them were taken from the Hindus. But 
as there is no resemblance between the Malayan and Indian 
letters, and as the Hindu classification is but partial, it is 
surely more reasonable to conclude, that the alphabets are 
distinct, and that the partial metrical arrangement is but an 
accidental innovation. 

The form of the Batak letters is generally horizontal, the 
body of each letter being always so, and the vertical or the 
diagonal strokes, to distinguish one letter from another, 
being, as it were, only supplemental. The letter p, for ex- 





ample, is a simple horizontal stroke, thus The vowel 
i consists of three diminishing downwards, thus ——, while 
u consists of three diminishing upwards, thus ——. The 


aspirate consists of a horizontal dash with two small vertical 
strokes. The writing, in fact, seems to consist of a few 
simple scratches or hair-strokes. In this there is no disco- 
verable likeness of any object in nature, organic or inorganic, 
—nothing whatever to indicate that vocalic writing has ever 
been immediately derived from pictorial. ‘‘ In their form,” 
says Mr Marsden, ‘“‘ the characters do not, even partially, 
resemble those of any other alphabet.” 

The next alphabet we meet with, proceeding eastward, is 
the Korinchi, found in the country of the same name which 
borders on Menangkabau, the supposed parent country of 
the Malay nation. I have never seen any other specimen of 
this alphabet than that given by Mr Marsden, nor had he him- 
self seen any other example than the original from which it 
was taken. It is unsatisfactory, nor does the description 
agree with the plate. The number of characters given in 
the latter is 29, but the description makes the vowels a, i, 0, 
and u, substantive letters, while the first of these only is found 
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among them. Among the characters in the plate there are 
two for the letter a, two for the aspirate, two for k, and two 
for n, while there are five characters expressing sounds repre- 
sented by Mr Marsden by the double letters nd, ns, né, np, 
and nt. These last are most probably syllabic, and not 
literal characters. 

In the Korinchi alphabet we find no dental d, and no pala- 
tal -d or ‘t. The vowel marks, the sanjata, or armour, as the 
Malays call them, are, in reality, only two, viz.,—for i and u, 
the first designated by a simple point after and above the 
consonant, and the last by one below it. The vowel a, as in all 
the other alphabets, is inherent in every consonant, and there 
are no other means of eliding it except its supersession by the 
application of the vowel marks. A single point over a con- 
Sonant expresses the nasal n following the vowel a inherent, 
or a consonant qualified by another vowel mark. Two points 
express an aspirate following a vowel at the end of a word 
or syllable. 

In the Korinchi alphabet there is no attempt at arrange- 
ment or classification. It begins with t, and ends with r, 
labials, palatals, nasals, and gutturals, being jumbled together 
in thorough disorder. The letters are formed by straight 
scratches, generally more vertical than those of the Batak, 
but, in some instances, also horizontal. In this respect it 
differs wholly from the latter. Thus a horizontal stroke in 
the Batak is the representative of p, and in the Korinchi of t. © 
Three strokes declining downwards in the Batak, represent 
the vowel i, but in the Korinchi, the compound character ns. 
. On the whole, the Korinchi alphabet must be pronounced a 
very rude one. 

We come next to the Rejang, the alphabet of Lemba and 
Pasummah, on the western side of Sumatra. This consists 
of 23 substantive characters. Among these are included the 
aspirate, and. the vowel a with four letters, which are appa- 
rently syllabic compounds. The actual number of consonants, 
excluding the aspirate, is but 17, the palatal ‘d and ‘t of the 
Javanese being wanted. Looking at the alphabet, however, 
the number of written characters is found to be 32, which 
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arises from some of them being in duplicate and triplicate 
forms. 

The vowel a is, as usual, inherent in every consonant. 
This is rendered mute by an express orthographic mark, as 
in Javanese, called ‘‘ mati’? or death. The vowel marks are 
five in number, viz., for e, i, and u, with the diphthongs ai 
and au. The vowel o would seem not to belong to the lan- 
guage. 

In this alphabet we have the first example of a classifica-_ 
tion of the consonants after the Hindu model. It begins, 
like the Dewanagri, with the gutturals, accompanied by a 
corresponding nasal. The dentals and the palatals follow 
successively. Then comes the single sibilant of the language, 
and the last class consists of the liquids r, 1, w, and y. The 
last letter of the alphabet is the vowel a. 

Eight letters of the Rejang alphabet, or at least some one 
form of them out of two or more, correspond with those of 
the Korinchi; so that it is certain, for the identity is gene- 
rally complete, that the one nation must have borrowed from 
the other. Four-and-twenty of the Rejang substantive let- 
ters will still remain distinct, quite sufficient to prove it a 
distinct, and most probably an original alphabet. 

The Rejang letters are formed of upright or oblique 
scratches or strokes, but not, as in the Batak and Korinchi, 
also of horizontal ones. As examples, n is a rudely formed 
Roman M, and y is a double u W. Upon the whole the 
Rejang alphabet is more perfect than either the Batak or 
Korinchi. 

The Lampung nation, which occupies that portion of the 
south-western side of Sumatra which lies opposite to Java, 
divided from it only by the straits of Sunda, has its own 
peculiar alphabet, which consists of 19 substantive letters, 
the vowel a, and the aspirate being included among them. 
The consonants correspond in power exactly with the Ja- 
vanese, the palatals ‘d and t excepted, which the Lampung 
does not contain. 

Every consonant includes, as in the other alphabets, the in- 
herent vowel a. There is a peculiar character for rendering 
it mute, analogous in power, but not in form, to that of the 
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Javanese. The vowel marks are 6 in number, namely, for 
e, i, 0, u, and the diphthongs ai and au. 

Although the actual number of substantive characters ex- 
pressing distinct sounds be but 19, the number presented in 
the scheme of the alphabet is no fewer than 44. This arises 
from several consonants having more than one representative, 
some two, some three, and some even four. In examining 
this numerous list, two of them will be found common to the 
Korinchi and Rejang, and 5 common to the Rejang. 

The Lampung, like the Rejang, has the Hindu classifica- 
tion, but it is not so correctly followed ; the vowel a and the 
sibilant are found out of place, and thrust in among the 
liquids. 

The Lampung letters have a good deal of that angular, 
linear, and meagre form, which I have described as charac- 
terizing the other Sumatran alphabets, but certainly much 
less. About one-third of them are well rounded, formed by 
a single effort of the pen, or style and exhibiting some of the 
superior skill displayed in the formation of the Javanese 
letters, but from which, however, they are very distinct. 

Two of the languages of Sumatra, the Achin and Malay, 
have no native alphabet, but are written in the Arabic cha- 
racter, with some indispensable supplemental letters. This 
has been owing to the conversion of those who speak them 
to the Mahometan religion, which had its beginning in the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, A.D. 1206. When 
we see ruder nations in possession of their peculiar alphabets, 
it is not likely that these more civilized ones should be with- 
out them, but we certainly possess at present no clear or cer- 
tain vestige of their having actually existed. 

On the opposing surfaces of an unhewn nodule of sandstone, 
where it had been split, there is in Singapore a very rude 
but long inscription in an unknown character. The only 
people who are known to have occupied Singapore for any 
length of time are the Malays, who, after emigrating from 
Sumatra, settled here, and made it the seat of their govern- 
ment for nearly a century, and this before their conversion to 
the Mahometan religion. It seems not improbable, then, 
that the inscription in question was in their native character, 
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—most likely in some antique form of it, as is the case with 
the monuments of Java and of Birma, in which the modern 
letters are never seen. It might indeed be suspected, that 
the inscription was the work of the Javanese, who are known 
to have expelled the Malays ; but the rudeness of the monu- 
ment, so unlike everything in Java, makes such a supposi- 
tion very improbable. 

In his journey to Menankeban, Sir Stamford Raffles dis- 
covered three different inscriptions, the characters on which 
he considered to be identical with those of the majority of 
inscriptions in Java, that is, that they consisted of ancient 
Javanese writing. As Sir Stamford, however, was un- 
acquainted either with the ancient or modern Javanese, and 
had at the moment no able native assistance, as he constantly 
had in Java, his conclusion must be considered doubtful, and 
the writing may, on further examination, turn out to be the 
ancient writing of the Malays, the people in the heart of 
whose country the inscriptions were found. 

After quitting Sumatra and Java, proceeding eastward, 
the first example of a native alphabet we meet with occurs 
in Sumbawa, which is ascribed to the nation called Bima. 
This character is no longer in use, but has been long obso- 
lete, having been superseded by the current alphabet of 
Celebes. 

Sir Stamford Raffles’ work contains a good engraving of 
this old alphabet, but, unfortunately, without the vowel marks, 
or any other explanation, except the naked description of the 
letters. Including the vowel a and aspirate, it contains no 
fewer than 32 characters, 9 of these are aspirates of other 
consonants, one, the palatal ‘d, known only besides to the 
Javanese, and two represent the letter f and z, which are 
unknown to any other native alphabet of the Archipelago. 
Thus, as far as consonants are concerned, it is far more copi- 
ous than any of the other native systems. 

The Bima alphabet does not possess the Hindu classi- 
fication. Even the aspirated consonants are not gene- 
rally placed in juxtaposition with the unaspirated. The 
letters seem boldly formed, and are not mere scratches like 
those generally of the Sumatran alphabets. As examples, 
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the aspirated d, y, and the simple aspirate, are represented 
by characters which respectively much resemble a large g, k, 
and h in ordinary European handwriting, thus, G, K, H. 

Celebes appears to have produced two distinct alphabets, 
the one at present in use over the whole island, and which 
has extended to Bouton and Sumbawa, or wherever else in- 
deed the Bugis nation has settled or colonised. 

The modern Bugis alphabet consists of 23 substantive 
characters. One of these is the vowel a, another the aspirate, 
and the third acompound letter. The palatal ‘d and ‘t of the 
Javanese are wanting, and it has not the letter y, possessed 
by all the western alphabets. It is classed after the Hindu 
manner, into gutturals, labials, palatals, liquids, and a sibi- 
lant, each of the three first classes having its corresponding 
nasal. But each of these first classes has added to it after 
the nasal, a letter which appears to be an aspirate of the first 
letter in the order of each series. Thus the consonants are 
made to amount to 20 in number. 

As usual, the final ais inherent in every consonant, and 
also in the aspirate. The vowel marks are four, viz., for e, 
i,o, and u. These are applied to the consonant and aspirate, 
in the ordinary manner, and also to the letter a, as in Java- 
nese. There isno sign of elision, for, as a general rule, every 
word and syllable in this language ought to terminate either 
in a vowel or the nasal n, for which there is an orthographic 
mark. There are, however, some exceptions to this rule. 
Consonants are made to follow other consonants, without the 
intervention of vowels, or to end words, as aspirates, when 
they are not expressed in writing. Thus the word makunrai, 
woman, is written makuri, and the n is left to be understood ; 
and linroh, the forehead, is written “ro, the n being under- 
stood, as well as the aspirate, for which, except as a substan- 
tive letter, when it would have an inherent a, there is no 
character. All this shows that the Bugis alphabet is imper- 
fect, and for fulness and precision not comparable to the 
Javanese. 

In form, the body of the Bugis characters consists, for the 
most part, of small segments of circles, running horizontally, 
the letters being distinguished from each other by little pro- 
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cesses,—by being double or single,—by being inverted or su- 
pine, or by one or more dots over them. It may safely be 
said that the Bugis letters bear no resemblance to those of 
Sumatra, of Java, or even to the obsolete alphabet of Sum- 
bawa. : 

Sir Stamford Raffles has given an engraving of another 
alphabet of Celebes, said to be found in old manuscripts. It 
consists of 18 characters, the vowel a being one, and the rest 
consonants, not including the aspirate, which is wanting, as 
well as the three aspirated consonants of the current alpha- 
bet. It has the classification of the Dewanagri, and in point 
of form differs wholly, not only from the alphabet in use, but 
from every other of the Archipelago. The last alphabet of 
the Archipelago is the Philippine, that of the Tagala nation 
of the great island of Lucon or Luconia, the only one exist- 
ing in the whole of this great group, but which seems at one 
time to have been used among all the more cultivated tribes 
of the neighbouring islands, having spread even to Mindano 
and the Sulus. The Philippine alphabet is more meagre than 
that of any of the western nations of the Archipelago, and 
consists of no more than 15 substantive letters, including 
the vowel a and the aspirate,—consequently of no more than 
13 consonants. The letters ¢, j, 1, and w, universal in the 
languages of the west, are wanting in it, not to say the pala- 
tals ‘d and ‘t of the Javanese. 

The vowel characters are three, expressing e,i, and 0 or u. 
The vowel a is inherent in every consonant, and the vowel 
marks have the same application to substantive letter, the 
vowel a included, as in Javanese. The form of the letters is 
rather bold, and more complex than that of the Sumatran 
alphabets. The consonant, y, is represented by a character 
which much resembles an Italic V, and m and p have the - 
same form, with a small distinctive process. It has adopted, 
but more imperfectly than the alphabets of Celebes and Suma- — 
tra, the Hindu classification. 

We have then, in all, throughout the Archipelago, no eee 
than nine distinct alphabets, every one of which appears to 
me to be a separate and a native invention. But they are not 
only distinct from each other; they differ equally from all 
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foreign alphabets. Some, indeed, have fancied that the Ma- 
layan alphabets have been borrowed from the Hindus, but 
there is assuredly no solid ground for such an hypothesis. 
Some improvements in details, there is no doubt, they did 
receive from this source, but, on examination, they are not 
found to be essential. The most striking of them is the 
organic and rhythmical classification. But two of the alpha- 
bets of Sumatra, the obsolete alphabet of Sumbawa, and the 
Javanese alphabet, have not adopted this arrangement. The 
last of these is the most remarkable instance, for it was the 
one of all the characters of the Archipelago most amenable 
to Hindu influence, as is sufficiently attested by the greater 
number of Sanskrit words in the language of Java, and by the 
existence in that island of numerous Hindu monuments, in- 
cluding inscriptions in the Dewanagri, side by side with those 
in the ancient native writing. 

Some minor details may also have been borrowed from the 
Hindus, as the mark for eliding a vowel, the point over 
the consonant to express a nasal following a vowel, and 
closing a syllable, the visarga or mark of aspiration after a 
vowel, and possibly the mark for the vowel u. These, how- 
ever, are by no means common to all the alphabets of the 
Archipelago. I do not consider the a, inherent in every con- 
sonant, to be taken from the Hindus, although it be common 
to their alphabets. It seems to be simply a rude and im- 
perfect manner of signifying all the vowels, before the dis- 
covery of marks for the vowels of less frequent occurrence, 
when it was appropriated to the principal vowel a, whether 
long or short. 

In fact, the main characteristic of the Malayan letters, 
their differing among themselves, and their differing equally 
from all foreign letters, leads to the inevitable conclusion, 
that each alphabet was a separate and independent inven- 
tion, made in all likelihood in the localities in which we now 
find them. If this be the case, the kind of fertility of inven- 
tion, which the fact evinces, is a curious contrast to the 
utter absence of it in rude and early western Europe, which 
never invented an alphabet, although in substantial civiliza- 
tion, it is not to be imagined that the natives of Java and 
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Sumatra 2000 years ago, were superior to the energetic in- 
habitants of Germany, Gaul, and Britain, at the same time. 

What causes conduced to this early invention of letters 
among the Malayan nations, and at some very different and 
distant points, it is not very easy to say. It is certain that 
the discoveries must have been preceded by a very consider- 
able advancement in civilization, such as would afford leisure 
to some class of men to attend to such things. That class 
was unquestionably a priesthood of some kind, and the first 
and earliest use of letters would assuredly be, not for the 
common conveniencies of life, or even for its amusements, as 
in a more advanced stage, but for the sheer purpose of what 
was little better than conjuration or incantation. 

The development of a civilization in which the invention 
of letters sprang up, would require that the natural cir- 
cumstances of a country should be favourable. ‘The terri- 
tory must be sufficiently large, and sufficiently fertile and 
easy of cultivation, to generate a population numerous enough 
for its own defence, and therefore to afford sufficient leisure 
to any class of its inhabitants. No respectable amount of 
civilization has ever arisen, and no letters have ever been 
invented in any country of the Archipelago, destitute of these 
advantages. 

The nine alphabets of the Archipelago are the produce of 
five large islands only out of the innumerable ones which 
compose it. The most fertile and civilized island, Java, has 
produced the most perfect alphabet, and that which has ac- 
quired the widest diffusion. The entire great group of the 
Philippines has produced, and that in its greatest and most 
fertile island only, a single alphabet. Even this one is less 
perfect than the alphabets of the western nations, in propor- 
tion as the Philippine islanders, when first seen by Europeans, 
were in a lower state of civilization than the advanced na- 
tions of the west of the Archipelago. 

The Malayan Peninsula and Borneo, extensive as they are, 
have never given rise to an indigenous civilization sufficient 
to raise the inhabitants beyond the condition of small and 
miserable communities, and hence no indigenous alphabet 
can be traced to them. Their more civilized inhabitants are 
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invariably stranger emigrants. This must be owing to the 
absence of a certain kind of fertility in the land, available to 
the rude and feeble efforts of native industry, such as else- 
where gave rise to a concentrated population,—to leisure 
and to letters. 

No kind of native writing can be traced to the Spice 
Islands, which, notwithstanding their rich native productions, 
are incapable of yielding corn, iron, or cattle, the rough staples 
of early civilization, and without the presence of which 
letters have never been invented or existed. In the great 
island of New Guinea, with its savage negro population, and 
with the same deficiencies, the presence of any kind of writ- 
ing is not reasonably to be looked for. 

No trace of a written character has been found in the wide 
extent of the islands of the Pacific. Most of them are pro- 
bably too small to have furnished a population at once suffi- 
ciently numerous and concentrated to generate the amount 
of civilization requisite for the purpose. In the great islands 
of New Zealand, with their comparatively energetic race of 
inhabitants, the discovery of letters would most probably 
have been made, as among some rude nations of Sumatra, 
had the civilization necessary pot been precluded by the 
absence, as in the smaller islands, of the larger animals for 
labour, and of all the cereal grasses for food. 

The facility with which materials to write on are obtained 
in the countries occupied by the Malayan nations, has 
probably contributed something towards the early discovery 
of the art of writing. The want of them, on the contrary, 
is known to have proved a great obstacle to the progress of 
letters, and probably was so to their invention in temperate 
regions. The absence of a good material in ancient Kurope 
hindered the invention of printing,—and its presence in 
China, no doubt, contributed largely to its early discovery in 
that country. 

The Indian islanders write on palm leaves, which have 
received no other preparation than that of being dried and 
cut in slips—on the inner bark of trees, a little polished only 
by rubbing—on slips of the bamboo cane simply freed from 
its epidermis—and on stone, metal, and finally on paper. 
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The palm leaf employed is that of the lontar, or Lontarus 
flabelliformis. The Malay word is most likely a corruption 
of two words, ron, a leaf in Javanese, and ¢a/, the proper 
name of this palm in Sanskrit. This seems corroborated by 
the Javanese name, which is written rontal. From the use 
of this word it might, at first sight, be imagined that the 
practice of writing on palm leaves was derived from the Hin- 
dus. But it happens that this word, with many others, 
wholly or partly Sanskrit, belongs to the ceremonial and 
factitious dialect of the Javanese language, a genuine native 
name, kropyak, existing for it in the ordinary one, so that no 
safe conclusion can be drawn from this etymology. 

The instrument for writing with on the palm-leaf, on bark, 
and on the bamboo, is an iron style, and the writing is in 
fact a rude engraving, which is rendered legible by rubbing 
powdered charcoal over the surface, which falls into the 
grooves, and is swept off the smooth surface. 

The Javanese alone understand the manufacture of a kind 
of paper. ‘This is evidently a native art, and not borrowed 
from strangers, as is plain from the material, the process, 
and the name. The plant, in the Javanese language, is 
called gluga, Broussonetia papyrifera, and the article itself 
daluwan changed into dalancan for the polite language. The 
process is not the ingenious one of China, India, Persia, and 
Europe; but greatly resembles that of making the Egyptian 
papyrus, and still more closely the preparation of the South- 
sea cloth—the raw material being indeed exactly the same 
as in the latter case. The true bark, cut in slips, is long, 
macerated, and beaten, and after being thus treated, slips 
of it are joined to each other over a smooth surface, and 
defects made good by patching. The fabric thus obtained is 
of a brownish grey colour, unequal in its texture, rigid, liable 
to destruction by insects, but strong. 

With the exception of the Javanese, it does not seem that 
the natives of the Archipelago ever wrote with ink before 
they were instructed by the Arabs, no doubt from the absence 
of paper. The Javanese have a native name for “ pen” and 
‘“‘ink,” suwa and mansi, but, with the other nations, the only 
ones are Arabic, kalam and dawat, often indeed greatly dis- 
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figured, as in the example of the Bugis, who convert them 
into kalah and dawah. The pen generally used is nota 
reed, as on the continent of Asia, or a quill as in Europe, 
but a stub obtained from the Aren palm—Saguerus saccheri- 
fera. 

Even paper is generally known to the Indian islanders by its 
Arabian name of kirtas, so that itis probable that a true paper 
was imported long before the arrival of Europeans, although 
the natives were never taught the art of preparing it. At 
present European paper is in general use by all the more 
civilized nations, to the exclusion of Asiatic. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN TRIBES IN TEXAS. 
By Wm. BOLLAERT, F.R.G.S. 


Read before the Society, 10th April 1850. 


The State of Texas, formerly the Republic of the same 
name, 1s of great extent. Its boundary commences at the 
Sabine River, in Lat. 29° 40’ N., Long. 93° 52’ W., going up 
that stream to the meridian of 94° W.; thence along to Red 
River; thence along its course to 100° W. ; thence along this 
meridian to the Arkansas river, along that stream to 42° N. ; 
then down the Rio Grande del Norte to its mouth, where it 
enters the Gulf of Mexico, in 25° 66’ N., 97° 11’ W., thus 
bringing its most southern point within 2}° of the Tropic. 

It takes its name of Texas from an Apache or Comanche 
expression, “ Teha-Lana,” or land of beauty, but which has 
reference, however, to the west and north-western parts of the 
country. A few years since it was roamed over by the wild 
Indians, amounting to more than thirty-five tribes. Ameri- 
can settlers were invited by the Mexicans into the country in 
1821; the former not admiring Spanish laws and customs, 
and having the political sympathy of the Government and 
people of the United States, rebelled, were successful, 
and in-1836 declared their conquest an independent state, 
when it was found no difficult matter, about three years since, 
to annex it to the Union. ey 

In 1849, its population was, Whites, 108,000; Slaves, 
50,000 ; Indians, about 60,000. The two former will go on 
rapidly increasing, but as to the latter, namely, the Red 
Men, they stand a chance of being soon exterminated. 

Texas presents every variety of surface, furrowed in some 
places in the interior by deep ravines, which form channels 
for the head waters of the numerous streams that intersect 
the country ; these streams are bordered by dense woods, 
the intervening country of open and wooded prairie, the fa- 
vourite hunting grounds of the Indian. 

The coast of Texas partakes of much of the character of 
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Louisiana, except that from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, 
there is an elevation of land in its favour, but sustaining, 
amongst other vegetable productions, large tracks of “cane 
brake.” 

Having got through the jungle of cane, coarse grasses, a 
few shrubs and small trees, we come upon the live oak, mag- 
nolia, cedar, peccan, &c., and advancing in a NW. direction 
immense districts covered with pine, on interesting under- 
wood, numberless plants and flowers in prairies of all mag- 
nitudes, covered with rich grasses, over which roam the wild 
horse, deer, antelope, puma, jagua, ocelot, bear (black), wolf, 
fox, and other animals. 

The larger prairies are indeed monotonous, but some of those 
have been thus described by a friend of mine :—* It is impos- 
sible to imagine the beauty of the western prairies, when, 
in the vernal season, its rich luxuriant herbage is adorned 
with its thousand flowers of every size and hue. None but 
those who have witnessed can form an idea of its loveliness, 
and pen and pencil alike would almost fail in its delineation. 
The delicate, the gay, the gaudy are intermingled with de- 
lightful confusion, and those fanciful bouquets of fairy nature 
borrow tenfold charms from the smooth carpet of modest 
green which mantles around them. To say that admiration 
was excited in such a scene would be but a faint transcript 
of the feelings in 


Those boundless unshorn fields, where lingers yet 
The beauty of the earth.” 


About the hill and mountainous region, the cedar, cypress, 
and others of their class present themselves, and where the 
magnificent wild turkey is found in abundance, as also vast 
herds of buffalo, and occasionally a grisly bear. 

In the western country, the soil produces rich grasses (the 
Musquit, &c.) for the food of the wild horse (Mustang), cattle, 
and sheep, and here we come upon the cactii, agave, acacias, 
and plants rather peculiar to Mexico, the northern boundary 
of which is the Rio Grande. 

From the few foregoing remarks it has been shewn, in 
some measure, what is the general character of the country 
roamed over by the Red Man in Texas, and I will now pro- 
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ceed to enter into some details concerning this interesting 
race. 

Truly sympathizing with the generous and indefatigable 
George Catlin, and others, in all that relates to the unfor- 
tunate position of the Indians of North America, I cannot 
help saying along with them, that the Red Men of the forests 
and prairies are of great interest to the civilized world ; 
rendered particularly so, from their relative position to, and 
their rapid declension from amongst, the nations of the earth. 
A numerous collection of human beings, whose origin is as 
yet enveloped in obscurity—whose early history is lost— 
whose term of national existence is nearly expired—three- 
fourths of whose country has fallen into the hands of civilized 
man within 250 years—twelve millions of whose bodies have 
fattened the soil in the meantime—-who have fallen victims 
to whisky, the small-pox, and the rifle; leaving at this time 
but a meagre proportion, less than 2,000,000, to exist a short 
period longer in certain apprehension of soon sharing a 
similar fate. 

There can be no doubt, but that the Red Man in his native 
wilds is kind, friendly, and susceptible of mental improve- 
ment—but his friendship is now nearly lost, by the intruder 
having taken his hunting grounds from him. The Indian 
has little or no time now to become civilized, as that is taken 
up in protecting himself from other Red Men, as well as from 
the destructive arms of the Whites, in hunting for his sub- 
sistence, and in retiring farther towards the west for his 
personal safety. 

Once it was supposed that the Rocky Mountains and its 
vallies would have sheltered them for a very long period ; 
but, with the recent discovery of gold in California, as well 
as in the routes across the American continent to that region, 
with a most extensive white emigration by sea and land 
pouring on the shores of that rich part of the Pacific, are 
other potent causes for the more rapid extinction of the In- 


dian. 
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List of Indian Tribes in Texas. 


1. Comanche or Ietans, 19. Texas Indians. 
and divided into Lam- 20. Ades. 
paracks and Tenhuas, 21. Xaramenes. ” 
including the MHoish 22. Caicaches. 


band. 23. Cherokees and _ their 
2. Apaches, Mezcaleros, associate Bands or 
and Apaches Farones. Tribes. 
3. Carisos. 24. Shawnees. 
4. Tahuaconi. 25. Delawares. 
5. Tonkeway’s. 26. Kickapoos. 
6. Wecco’s. 27. Qwapaws. 
7. Carancahuas or Ko- 28. Choctaws. 
ronks. 29. Boluxies. 
8. Cokés. 30. Iwanies. 
9. Lipans. 31. Alabamas. 
10. Bedies. 32. Coshattes. 
11. Kiaways. 33. Caddoes. 
12. Ketchies. 34. Tahookatookies. 
13. Ouchitaws. 30. Unataquas. 
14. Seratics. 36. Mus-koo-gees, and in all 
15. Arraphoes. probability there are 
16. Pawnees. the remnants, and parts 
17. Chickesaws. of some other tribes. 
18. Creeks. 


Comanche, called by the Mexicans Los Mecos, of Snake 
or Shoshone origin,* are divided into three great divisions, 
Comanche or letan, Lamparack, and Tenhuas. There is a 
party called the Hoish band federated with them. 

These Indians form the largest tribe in Texas, roaming at 
times even to the shores of the Pacific, into Missouri, and 
down to the Mexican Gulf, in bands of 500 to 600; the whole 
of them are supposed to number from 30,000 to 35,000 souls, 
or about 7000 warriors. They are one of the few primitive 


* The Comanches say that the Shoshones are descended from them. 
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nations of the New World who have preserved their inde- 
pendence. 

Their oral tradition is very limited, and of their origin they 
know nothing. Careless of the future, they appear to be in- 
different to the benefits that may accrue from the recollection 
of the past, and the revolving day embodies all their con- 
cerns. Their songs, which are few and of little variation, 
are rather didactic than historical, and are calculated to fire 
the warrior’s zeal, or give solemnity to funeral lamentations. 

The Comanche division ranges through a section of country 
watered by the Colorado, embracing both sides of the river 
from its headwaters to its confluence with the San Saba. 
This party can bring into the field 1500 warriors. 

The Lamparack occupy a region west of the foregoing, 
extending their migrations to the tributaries of the Rio del 
Norte, and number 700 to 800 warriors. 

The Tenhua may number about as many warriors as the 
Lamparack, and range through the mountainous district 
which separates the Rio del Norte from the rivers of Texas ; 
they sometimes roam as far north as Red River, and carry 
on a smail traffic with Santa Fé, procuring blankets, knives, 
and tobacco, in exchange for horses and mules stolen from 
other parts of the Mexican frontier. 

The Comanche is rather low in stature, atid ofttimes ap- 
proaches corpulency. In his movements on foot he is heavy 
and ungraceful, but the moment he mounts his horse he 
seems changed, and the spectator is surprised at the elegance 
of his movements. ‘The Comanche is a desperate horseman, 
using his arms, including the lasso, with great dexterity, and 
he is considered one of the best horsemen on the American 
continent. 

His occupation is war and the chase; his amusements, 
sham-fights, horse-racing, ball-playing, and dancing, and fond 
of smoking. 

His dress consists of leggings of deer-skin and moccassins, 
the flap or girdle of the same often ornamented with beads, 
and in summer this is his principal style of dress. In winter 
or cold weather, he may wear a buck-skin shirt, and wrap 
himself in a buffalo robe. 
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The squaw wears a deer or elk skin garment, reaching 
from the neck to the ancles, and ornamented in various ways, 
but more generally with long fringes of elk’s teeth, festooned 
in rows. 

On the outside of the buffalo robe is often delineated by 
scratching and painting in various colours, what is called 
picture-writing or “totems,” otherwise recording their 
names and actions, as well as symbols, such as the sun, moon, 
stars, birds, beasts, or reptiles ; but I do not remember to 
have seen anything approaching to hieroglyphs, and I am 
informed they are accustomed to practise this sort of picture- 
writing on rocks. 'The Comanche tribes subsist by hunting, 
not cultivating the soil; changing their encampment owing 
to exhaustion of pasture indispensable for the subsistence of 
their large herds of horses and mules. When about to 
abandon a position, they generally set fire to the grass to 
give intelligence of departure to absentees from their camps, 
and, moreover, after a “ burn,” the pastures grow better and 
quicker. 

The several divisions of the Comanches acknowledge one 
head or great chief, his appointment being rather indefinite 
as to duration and extent of authority ; the latter depending 
more on the force of his personal character than on the in- 
vestments of office. 

The chiefs have generally war squaws, who accompany 
them to battle, the others being left behind to take care of 
the children, &c. If one Indian wantonly kills another, the 
nearest relative revenges his death by taking life for life ; but 
the price of blood may be commuted for articles of value or 
convenience. 

Notwithstanding the laxity in their economy of govern- 
ment, and their exemption from legal restraint, they live 
together in comparative harmony. 

They believe in a Supreme Power or Great Spirit, and in 
a future state of existence, and that, when a good Indian 
dies, he goes to a fertile and beautiful country, where game 
is in abundance. The reverse is the lot of the bad Indian— 
a lazy or cowardly one—who will be driven into rugged and 
sterile mountains, infested by noxious animals, and where 
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game is scarce, meagre, and unsavoury. Goodness, however, 
in their system of ethics is a qualified term, having reference 
to the taking of scalps, expert and successful hunting, and in 
dexterously plundering those whom they consider as their 
enemies. | 

They believe in good and evil spirits of either sex, but 
claim supremacy for the Great Power, whom they name 
Moonch Tave; the sun being his habitation, and who they 
represent as like unto themselves, but of gigantic stature, 
who will never die, and is the original parent of the Comanche 
race. ‘They attribute a certain divinity to the sun, and sup- 
pose that febrile diseases result from its displeasure. There 
is Some doubt as to their Medicine Men having much influence 
over them. 

By some it is said they calculate their time by moons, by 
the hot and cold, or wet or dry seasons; and it would appear 
that Pachth is the name of the great council of the 
Comanches held about September. 

In their interinents they dig a round hole about 3 feet 
deep, in which the body is deposited, sitting on its haunches, 
the head being but a few inches from the surface of the 
earth. 

Sometimes horses are killed and eaten, and even captives, 
at the funeral of a great chief. 

Rather a humorous classification of the human species is 
attributed to the Comanches and some other Indians, namely, 
the red man, first; white man, second ; horse, third; squaw 
next; and the black man last. 

These Indians believe in witchcraft, and sacrifice to good 
and evil spirits, and impute to persons whom they believe to 
be possessed of the evil spirit, mischievous and diabolical 
propensities. Internal diseases they attribute to the blasting 
breath of some secret enemy. 

They hold the Ketchies (a small tribe on the Trinity River) 
in peculiar detestation, on account of their supposed ‘power 
of blasting or blowing ; and charge them with having blown. 
or poisoned the waters that intersect their route to the north, 
or to Natchitoches, which formerly rendered their visits to 
that post so destructive to their tribe. Whatever may be 
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the hidden disease attributed to the “ blowing,” it is said to 
cause a gradual dissolution of the victim, who pines away in 
langour and despondency. I expect this may be the ague or 
bilious fevers contracted by them coming from the high and 
healthy lands to the low and swampy ones of the coast. 

The Comanche has faith in charms, wearing such about 
his person, believing also that the fat of the alligator or 
beaver, rubbed over the body, is a sufficient barrier to the 
ball from the Mexican carbine. They have no very fixed 
ceremonials of marriage—merely ‘joining buffalo robes.” 

A chief of some note, Carno-san-tua (the son of America), 
left ten widowed squaws; the most comely soon found new 
masters, whilst the less well-favoured retained the mantle of 
mourning, prolonging their lamentations under severe and 
sanguinary discipline for the departed chief. 

As polygamy is allowed, one or more squaws are in attend- 
ance on the warrior in his war and hunting excursions, graz- 
ing and saddling his horses, carrying spare arms and hunt- 
ing implements, skinning the game, drying and transporting 


_ the meat of the same, and attending to all the culinary ope- 


rations. 

The squaw, when old, is ill-featured, and said to be more 
cruel than the men, delighting in torturing the male prison- 
ers, who are at times surrendered to their fiend-like propen- 
sities. 

The well-known shout, ‘‘ Come to the dance,’’ resounds 
through the camp, with the yells of the infuriated women 
trooping to the scene of torment. The captive, bearing a 
staff, on which are pendent the scalps of his companions slain 
in the recent combat, is hurled into the shouting throng, 
when he is assailed with clubs, knives, thongs, and fire- 
brands, compelling him to unite his voice with the savage 
choir, until he sinks borne down with fatigue. He is then 
staked out on the earth, to await at times future suffer- 
ings. @ 

If he survives he is made a slave of, and then fairly 
treated. When children are captured from the Spanish, 
provinces, they are not ill-treated, and are retained in a 
kind of filial servitude. . 
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Spanish female captives have had to live with the Co- 
manches as their squaws. | 

The Comanche conducts his military operations on horse- 
back; but, ere he starts, he parades about the tents, mounted, 
armed, painted, and makes certain sacrifices.* 

They gallop in single file and have few evolutions, but 
give effect to their manceuvres by yells and violent gesticu- 
lations, which, combined with their savage costume, make 
them more terrible in appearance than in reality. 

They seldom attack except at night, when they ride with- 
out saddles, and nearly naked,—armed with lances, bow and 
arrow, with sometimes a rifle. For defence they have a 
shield and helmet made of buffalo hide, hardened in the fire ; 
some wearing feather caps, ornamented at times with the 
scalps of their enemies. 

Strong attachment to kindred is a prominent feature of the 
Indian character ; they mourn vehemently for their dead ; 


* Mr Catlin informs me of a curious superstition of the Comanches when 
going to war; they have no faith in their success unless they pass a celebrated 
painted rock, when they appease the spirit of war, who they believe resides 
there, by riding by it at full gallop, and sacrificing their best arrow by dis- 
charging it against the side of the ledge. 

Some 25 leagues from San Antonio, N. 20 W., is situated a very favourite 
place of meeting of the Comanches, called the “ Enchanted Rock.” It is an 
isolated eminence on the bank of the Sandies creek, which runs into the Colo- 
rado river. It is 300 feet high from the prairie, and 1500 feet in circum- 
ference. Cedar bushes cover its base, and other species of bush are scattered 
over its sides. The base is of very hard rock (siliceous) ; towards the top the 
Enchanted Rock is traversed by numerous veins of a white crystallized tran- 
sparent matter (quartz.) During the day the sun’s rays are reflected from 
it, and at night occasionally a white meandescent appearance is said to be 
observed on the summit. The late Colonel Karnes (a well-known Indian 
fighter) located his “head-right” about here, which took in the Enchanted 
Rock, with the idea that the light seen to emanate from it might be caused by 
rich metallic substances. Some minerals have been found about here which, it 
is said, gave indications of silver and lead. The celebrated Colonel Bowie (of » 
Bowie knife celebrity) and others, during an exploring expeditior, were at- 
tacked here by some Comanches in 1828, when 80 of the Indians fell. I was 
subsequently informed by Jack Hayes (another terrible Indian fighter and 
guardian of the frontier), that at times there was a pool of water on the sum- 
mit of the rock, and that it (the rock) was of a yellowish colour generally, 
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the women, at times, shaving their heads and scarifying 
themselves with sharp flints and knives until they are covered 
with blood. 

Sometimes the tent, arms, &c., of the deceased warrior 
are burnt, horses and mules slaughtered, in order, as they 
think, such will be transferred to the happy hunting-grounds 
for the future benefit of the dead. 

In 1816, the small-pox committed great havoc among the 
Comanches ; and eye-witnesses estimate that no less than 
5000 valuable animals were immolated by them during the 
funeral solemnities. 

As a nation they think themselves the must numerous on 
earth, and possess no small quantity of vanity, indulging in 
much Indian dandyism. They roast and boil their meat, and, 
independent of a great variety of fruits, have many nourish- 
ing vegetable productions, including nutritious roots, and 
much honey from the “ Bee Trees.” They barter occasion- 
ally with the Wacoes (who reside on the Brazos), horses and 
mules, for Indian corn, beans, pumpkins, melons, and metal 
pots. 

They are subject to but few diseases, and exhibit instances 
of remarkable longevity. The salubrity of their climate, living 
in high lands far from the coast, has a large share in this 
prolongation of life, and being debarred by their remoteness 
from civilization from the use of spirituous liquors. 

The Comanche goes upon the principle that the life of one 
of his party is worth more than the destruction of any num- 
ber of his enemies, and they seldom attack unless they can 
do so with impunity. A Comanche is mighty in a route, but 
very cautious in an onset. They have entered into number- 
less treaties with the Mexicans, which has only been observed 
as long as they considered it convenient ; and as “ faithless as 
a Comanche treaty’ has passed into a proverb amongst the 
Mexicans. 

When Texas separated from Mexico, the latter country 
urged the Comanches to make war upon the Texans, which 
they did, cutting off many of the settlers. Treaties were 
made and as often broken by these Indians, when in 1840 
recourse was had to another treaty, but orders had been 
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given to have two companies of troops to attend the “ Talk.” 
The Comanches had promised to deliver up all the American 
prisoners in their possession preparatory to making this 
reaty. Thus, on the 29th March, a party of sixty-five 
Comanches came into San Antonio de Bejar, bringing only 
one young American girl, who stated that there were several 
other prisoners at their principal camp, and that they brought 
her in to see if they could get a high ransom for her, if so, 
they intended to bring in the rest, one at a time. 

The “ Talk” commenced, when the Indians admitted they 
had been guilty of fraud; they were told that they would be 
detained as hostages until all the Texan captives were 
brought in. At this the Comanches made a rush at the 
door of the Council room, where a desperate fight com- 
menced. Of the Comanches, out of 65, there remained 29 as 
prisoners, the rest were killed. Of the Texans, there were 
seven killed and eight wounded. This is known in Texas as 
the “sanguinary fight of the Court House.” A friend of 
mine who was in this fight tells me that they are inclined to 
cannibal propensities, and that they will eat of the flesh at 
times of their prisoners; that they create or depose a chief 
at pleasure; grown-up children may rebel against their 
parents, who cannot punish them without a vote of the tribe ; 
a mother may even forfeit her life if she strike her male 
child, because a warrior or brave must be bred up in all the 
savage ferocity of his nature. 

After the affair of the “ Court House,” there were many 
terrible fights between the Texans and Comanches, when the 
latter sued for peace, and in 1843 said, “ We have warred 
beyond the memory of our grandsires, we now desire peace, 
we want to learn the white man’s method of planting corn.” 
Thus during the second Presidency of General Sam Houston, 
in 1844, treaties of peace were concluded with nearly all the 
Comanches, which, up to the present time, have been faith- 
fully kept. 

Whilst in Texas, I met with a young Mexican who had 
been captured by the Comanches, near Santa Fé, whilst tend- — 
ing his father’s flock. He was treated very badly at first, 
obliged to go naked, tethered like a horse at night, and warned 
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that if he attempted to escape he would be killed. Any money 
they may happen to plunder, they hoard up and bury it; 
they are very good horsemen, but cannot break that animal 
in well. At times they have many captives, sometimes negroes, 
captured from the Mexicans ; these they employ to chop wood 
and load their horses. They make their white captives hunt 
and break in their horses. Sometimes they dye the skin of 
their white prisoners, so that they are with difficulty recog- 
nized. All the Comanches meet once in two years far in the 
west, near a great lake, when they give an account of their 
depredations, organize and arrange for future exploits ; here 
they perform certain ceremonies, invoking the help of friendly 
spirits, and wash a golden shield in the said lake. The Mexi- 
can referred to was sold by them to the Choctaws for 200 
dollars, from whom he made his escape: he describes the 
lands the Comanches roam over to be beautiful, and well 
adapted for settlements. 


Names of some Comanche Chiefs, ¥c. 


Pa-ha-eu-ka. Principal chief of the Comanches. 

Poo-chan-ni-qua-he. Buffalo hump (Hoish.) 

Hownowayki. Yellow paint hunter. 

Ké-shah-k6-nee. Bow and quiver. 

Ta-wah-que-nah. Mountain of rocks. 

Opisk-ka, Ta-oki. White raven. 

Ish-a-ré-yeh. He who carries a wolf.. 

Hah-nee. The beaver. 

His-oo-sanchées. The little Spaniard. 

Moonch-Tave. ‘The sun. 

Pachth. Great council of Comanches, held in Seistaintio® 

Cibolo. Buffalo, likewise Moshkotaj. 

Chihuahua. A circle. 

Teha-Lana. Land of beauty. 

Shakanath. (Englishman). 

Kishemoch Comanack. (A long knife)—an American—on 
account of their using the bowie-knife. 

Waikhaun. Wigwam lodge or tent. 

Kish-emor-comho-anac. The beast that gets drunk and 
tells lies. 
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Areskoni (one of the names of the Great Spirit.) 

Moch-och-och-moch-ouch, a famous chief, was killed in fight 
with the Texans in 1840, in the Upper Colorado, under 
Colonel Moore and some Lipans. 

Tum-ga-cosh. Buffalo belly, a chief. 


The following are the Comanche Numerals. 


1. Simmutsum. 12. Guahatimmatouch. 

2. Guah. ask 13. Pahatimmatouch. 

3. Pah. 14. Watchouchtimmatouch. 
4. Wotchouc. - 15. Mannuketimmatouch. 

5. Mannuke. 16. Navitechouchtimmatouch. 
6. Navi. 17. Tatschouchtimmatouch. 
7. Tatschouch. 18. Nanaguatschouchtimma- 
8. Nannaguatschouch. touch.. 

9. Sammannagum. 19. Guahamannaguam. 

10. Soaman. 20. Wahaman. 

11. Simmemmatouch. 


Apaches Mezcaleros and Apaches Farones,* appear to have 
separated from the Snake Indians. They may be about 4000 
warriors strong, and are met with high up on the Rio Grande, 
in the Bolon de Mapimi, and the mountains of Los Organos 
and Chaiate. They seldom visit the white settlements of 
Texas, but commit depredations on the Mexican frontier. 

I offer the following as an instance of the origin of warfare 
on the frontier. — ; 

An American had gone to Chihuahua as a trader, when he 
married the daughter of an Haciendado or farmer, settling in 
the country. The Apaches, when they happened to steal any 
of his cattle, would, on application, send such back to him. 
On one occasion he claimed a young Mexican girl, as well as 
some cattle that belonged to his wife’s father. The Apaches 
refused, saying they were friendly to the Americans, but not 
with the Mexicans. 


* See a communication to the Ethnological Society, by G. F. Ruxton, “ On 
the Migration of the Ancient Mexicans, and their Analogy to the existing 
Indian Tribes of Northern Mexico,’ and who supposes the Apaches to be of 
Ottomie descent. 
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The American waited some little time, so as not to create 
alarm, and had it notified to them, that he intended to go 
into their country to trade with them. He set out with some 
30 companions and several mules, apparently laden with 
goods, carrying however with him, secreted, a small piece of 
artillery. 

He arrived at the trading ground, and when he had got 
possession of the Mexican girl, he prepared for fight, the 
gun and rifle making great havoc amongst the Apaches, 
who were defeated, but the frontier suffered for a long period 
on account of this murderous inroad amongst them. 

Carisos are a small branch of the Apaches. 

Tahuacany.—This tribe takes its name from a Comanche 
chief of that name, who separated from his nation some 50 
years since. They are but few in number, and inhabit the 
upper part of the Colorado. 

Toncahuas appear to have descended from the Com- 
anches. Their present chief is named Campos, having some 
100 warriors under his command. They roam about the 
white settlements for protection, and have suffered much 
from the Comanches. ‘They are very active in fight, and “to 
take to a bush like a Toncahua,” is a common expression. 
In 1840, they assisted the Texans against the Comanches in 
fight on Plum Creek, and in an account on this affair, it is 
stated, that 80 Comanches fell, and that after the affray the 
Toncahuas busied themselves in cutting up the Comanches, 
roasting and eating part of their flesh. In another account, 
headed “ The question settled,” particulars are given of a 
Comanche having been killed by the Toncahuas on the Brushy 
River, his hands, arms, and thick parts of the thighs were 
cut off and carried off to their camp as a feast for the women 
and children. The Toncahuas say that all the wild Indian 
tribes will eat of the flesh of their enemies. The Lipan In- 
dians call the Toncahuas “ Man-eaters.” 

Wacoe or Weeco,—Probably of Comanche origin. Met with 
above the Falls of the Brazos, numbering 100 warriors. They 
cultivate maize, and other vegetables, and have a village. 
They sometimes roam to the cies vallies of the Ouichita 
Mountains, in which much lead and some gold have been 
found. They are sometimes called “ Gentlemen Indians.” 
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Carancahuas or Koronks,—In all probability separated from 
the Comanches at a very early period. This was formerly a 
powerful tribe, claiming as their hunting-grounds the lower 
part of Texas. About fifty years since they numbered 600 
warriors, when there were terrible fights between them and 
the Comanches, in which the former suffered severely. In 
later times, in wars with the Mexicans, Texans, and Choc- 
taws, they have been nearly exterminated. They do not 
number now more than twenty warriors, roaming about the 
shores of the Gulf, hunting in the prairies and fishing in the 
bays. They are a very fine looking set of men and women. 
They are looked upon as “‘ man-eaters.” Mr Power, an old 
settler at Live Oak Point, informed me that a Koronk chief, 
called by the Mexicans Capitano Francisco, told him that he 
had eaten a white man’s heart, and that “it was the sweetest 
meat he had ever partaken of”’ Ido not think the Indians 
prefer human flesh to that of animals, but I do believe that 
they would eat of it if of an enemy. Now, as the Indians are 
generally at war with one another, they have many oppor- 
tunities of indulging in cannibalism. 

Cokés,—A branch of the Koronks ; very few, if any, of these 
exist. 

Lipans or Lapanas.—formerly the Apaches, Mezcaleros, 
and Farones, Navahoes and Lipans,* formed one great tribe, 
but, from a scarcity of game in their country, they agreed to 
separate ; and tradition mentions that a solemn council was 
held, when, after due deliberation, the head chief drew from 
his quiver four arrows, directing one towards the north, 
which course was taken by the Navahoes; another to the 
east, taken by the Farones; the Mezcaleros went west, and 
the Lipans journeyed south. They have not been so long 
separated but that they understand each other, although 
there is much difference in the language. 

The Apaches and Navaosos understand a little Spanish, 
in consequence of their mixing with and marauding upon the 





* According to Ruxton, there are other branches, such as the Apache Coyo- 
teras or Wolf-eaters, Moquis, Tubessias, Maricopas, Chemiguabos, Tumayas, and 
Nigoras. 
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Mexican frontier, whilst the Lipans, from their intercourse 
with the Texans, have learned a little English. A conversa- 
tion in Lipan-Hispano-English is rather curious, as “ Boba- 
chelo, Bueno, Very good” (My friend you are good, very 
good.) The Lipans are considered the most intelligent and 
the best of all the Indian tribes in Texas, and have assisted 
the Texans against both Comanches and Mexicans. They 
hunt all over the western country, camping about from the 
Guadaloupe to the Rio Grande. They do not number above 
200 warriors. The Lipan is brave and generous ; but from 
the white man he has learnt to drink whisky and gamble. 
There have been cases when the Lipan has been under the 
influence of whisky (fire-water) of their killing themselves. 
Not long since, old Castro, a chief, being at Houston, drank 
so much, to use the common version of the affair, namely, 
that he died, having “‘bursted his boiler with rot-gut’” (bad 
whisky.) After the death of Castro, a disaffected chief named 
Ouansykes separated from the Lipans, and with a few follow- 
ers went to the Rio Grande, when, being discovered by the 
Mexicans, they “used him and his party up” (killed them 
all.) 

Polygamy is permitted amongst the Lipans, but few have 
more than one squaw, who, with the children, are taken great 
care of. The Lipan women are noted for their prettiness and 
good figures; on this account the Comanches have often 
made war upon the Lipans so as to become possessors of 
their women. As with all Indian tribes, the men consider 
that war and hunting are the only occupations required of 
them: all the domestic concerns fall upon the squaws. They 
are Horse Indians, and their dress and arms nearly similar 
to those of the Comanches. Their marriages are celebrated 
with great rejoicings, the couple receiving at such time suit- 
able presents for furnishing their tent. 

On the death of a warrior there is great lamentation ; he 
is wrapt in his buffalo robe, some of his arms and other pro- 
perty are broken up and buried with him, and at times his 
favourite horses are killed. They are eligible to the rank of 
warrior at eighteen years of age. Each family has its col- 
lection of medicinal herbs, and they are skilful in bone-setting. 


~~ 
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They have a war chief and a civil chief. When a man and 
his wife quarrel, the civil chief takes her under his protec- 
tion ; when matters are made up, the squaw is rendered to 
her lord. When young children are disobedient they are 
doused in water, but seldom beaten, fearing it might break 
their warlike spirit. When attacked with agues, they ad- 
minister diuretics and infusion of the bark of the wild cherry 
tree. They paint themselves with vermilion, red and yel- 
low ochre, white and black, according to circumstances. 
They have little or no beard, and some of the men pluck their 
eye-brows and eye-lashes. They believe in a Supreme Power, 
calling him the Great Captain. When they wound a deer, 
they approach standing round it in silence until it dies, when 
they cut it up, eating the kidney raw. They know nothing 
of evil spirits, trusting all to the Great Captain, believing 
that when they die they will go and live for ever in happy 
hunting-grounds, where no Mexican or Comanche can be 
admitted. At present they are only hunters, whilst formerly 
they cultivated maize and other vegetables. 

The Lipans have names for the principal celestial sub- 
jects, and when travelling at night have recourse to the north 
star. 

Tobacco is called Dartatoe and Subiack, and when the 
leaves of the sumach is mixed with it, it is then known as 
kin-1-ki-nik. 

The Bear. Chus. 

My Friend. Chicone. 

Old Man. Dartage. 

Ne-co-neski. A Stranger. 

Knock-anacko-buk ; an expression of reproach, meaning a 
Castrati. 

Boba-chela. Comrade or friend. 

Names of some of the Chiefs :— 

Old Flaco, Juan or Young Flaco, Ramon Flaco, and Ouan- 
Sykes. 

Bedies.—These do not number above twenty-five warriors, 
residing about the waters of the San Jacinto, having a small 
village some twelve miles from Montgomery, cultivating a 
little land. They are faithful allies of the Texans. The 
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women make cane baskets of curious design and great variety, 
and occasionally pick cotton for the settlers. 

Ki-o-wa,—A wild and predatory tribe of 1000 warriors, in 
alliance with the Pawnee Picts and Comanches, and are to be 
met with in the Ki-o-way and Rocky Mountains. They are 
a fine-looking race, brave, eloquent, and good horsemen. 

Kiowa names :— 

Teh-toot-sah. First Chief. 

Kotz-a-t6-ah. The smoked shield. 

Wim-pan-to-mee. The White Weazel, a Squaw. 

Ketchies—They have their wigwams on the Neches and 
Angelina rivers, and are but few in number. The Jonies 
associate with this tribe. 

Ouichitaws, roam about the head waters of the Brazos, but 
reside in the valleys of the Onichitaw Mountains. 

Seratics—Their hunting-grounds are about the sources of 
the Rio Frio. 

Araphoes or Araphas.—Their principal haunts are between 
the Kanzas and Platte rivers, hunting at times in Texas and 
to the west of Santa Fé for buffale. 

They number about 6000 souls, and are in alliance with 
the Touashes or To-w-ee-ahges, and are supposed to be of 
the Algonkin race. 

A friend of mine who fell in with a large party of these 
Indians, gives me the following from his journal :—* Our 
camp was thrown into great alarm, the mountain side was 
black with Indians: they poured in from every quarter, and 
ere we could act, they got between us and our horses. We 
at one time thought the object was to drive our horses off, 
but seeing a chief boldly advance with some six to eight other 
Indians, he was shewn to our commanding officer. These 
Indians were the Arrapahoes, 3000 in number; they had 
been to a great council with the Comanches and Kiaways, to 
decide whether they should go to war with the Pawnee-mo- 
haws. 

The Arraphoe chief told us that he had but one heart, 
that he had never been at war with Texas, nor had the 
Texans been at war with him; but, he said, there were some 
Kiaways among his people at this time, who would kill the 
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Texans wherever they found them straggling, and that we 
must keep a sharp look-out for them as well as for the 
Comanches. 

The Arraphoes were very fine-looking fellows, tall and 
commanding, richly dressed, and well mounted; some had 
guns, the others armed with bows and arrows. © 

After the “talk,” they roamed through the camp and 
traded with us. In the afternoon they departed, but a 
IGiaway managed to wound with an arrow one of our picket 
guards. 

Pawnee-LPicts or Towashes—These are said to be of the 
Algonkin race, and roam about the head waters of Red River. 
The number who make Texas their home is about 100 war- 
riors. The Algonkin race of Indians may number in all 
some 50,000 souls. ; 

Wee-ta-ra-sha-ro. Head Chief. 

Kah-kée-tsee. The Thighs, a Squaw. 

Shé-de-ah. Wild Sage, a Squaw. 

Pawnee Mo-haws.—A wild and hostile tribe, numbering 
about 6000 souls, adjoining the Comanches on the north, and 
allied with them. They attend somewhat to agriculture. 
They are like the Comanches in appearance, and are famous 
horsemen, and their women are well-looking. 

Sh6n-ka-ki-he-ga. The horse chief. 

Chickisaw.—Some few hunt in Texas, but reside princi- 
pally in Arkansas. In all they amount to 4000 souls. 

Creeks —A small party of these have settled in Texas. 
The whole tribe is said to amount to 20,000 souls. 

Texas, Tehas or Taigas Indians.—This tribe appears to 
have had the lower part of Texas as theirhome. These were 
subdued by the Spaniards, and the Spanish missionaries 
tried to civilize the remainder, but at the present day I 
doubt very much if any of them exist. 

Adaes or Adaisses.—They formerly resided on the banks of 
the Sabine. ‘They have shared the same fate as the above. 

Xaramenes.—All that is left of this tribe is the mere name. 

Caicaches——These roamed at a very early date on the 
shores of Texas. At present none exist. The above four- 
mentioned lost tribes, as well as others, may have been of 
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Natchez origin, and formed after the dispersion of the greater 
part of that nation in 1528 by Narvaez, one of the lieuten- 
ants of Fernando Cortez, who, after crossing the Rio Grande, 
marched easterly through a part of the Natchez country, 
(Eastern Texas and found it under cultivation) to the banks 
of the Mississippi. 

The Cherokees and their associate bands.—The Cherokees 
were originally from the state.of Georgia. Many removed to 
the head waters of the Arkansas, others came into Texas 
from 1822 to 1824. Thisparty have hadmany severe fights with 
both Mexicans and Texans; the latter, however, have become 
their conquerors. <A part of this once great tribe—for they 
still number 20,000 to 30,000 souls—may be called civilized, 
andhavearegularform of government, cultivating the ground, 
rearing cattle, having schools for the young, a newspaper 
established by them, and books printed in their language. 
A celebrated chief, John Ross, did much for his nation in 
rescuing them from their previous wild life. 

John Ross, a civilized and well educated man. 

Tuchee, called Dutch. First war chief. 

A’-h-hee-te-w4h-chee. A female name. 

(1.) Shawnees are met with in N.W. Texas; in all about 
1200 souls. 

Lay-law-she-kaw. Chief of the Tribe. 

Ten-sqtiat-a-way. The open door, called also the Shawnee 
‘¢ Prophet,” brother of the celebrated 'Tecumsch. 

Kat-e-qua. The Female Eagle. 

(2.) Delawares roam about the Sulphur Fork of Red 
River—about 400 warriors. They oncenumbered 20,000 souls. 
They are the remains of a bold and daring tribe, formerly oc- 
cupying the states of Delaware and Pennsylvania, and the 
terror of the eastern tribes, but gradually wasted away by 
wars, removals, small-pox, and whisky. 

Bod-a-sin. Chief. 

Nicoman. do. 

(3.) Kickapoos hunt between the Sabine and Red Rivers. 
200 warriors strong. 

Kee-4n-ne-kuk. The prophet and chict of the tribe. 

A’h-tee-wAt-o-mee. A squaw. 
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(4.) Quapaws or Oguapasos—100 warriors. In alliance 
with the above. 

(5.) Choctaws.—There are very few in Texas. This tribe 
was removed by the United States Government from Georgia 
and Alabama, to the Upper Arkansas; they once numbered 
15,000 warriors, and some of them now are semi-civilized. 

M6-sho-la-ttib-bee. He who puts out and kills. First chief 
of the tribe. 

Kut-tee-o-tub-bee. How did he kill? 

(6.) Boluxies—200 warriors. 

(7.) Iwanies reside on the Angelina. 100 warriors. 

(8.) Alabamas, so called as originally coming from the 
state of that name. They only number 125 warriors, residing 
near to the Coshattes. 

(9.) Coshattes, probably of Natchez origin, and some 500 
warriors. This tribe dwells on the lower part of the Trinity 
River, in villages, Coléte and Batista being the principal 
ones, and trading with the white settlements. They are 
fond of agriculture and the breeding of horses and cattle, and 
a very clean-looking race,—the women being very fond of 
ornaments of silver. When they visit the settlements they 
ofttimes indulge in whisky. 

Uzlim. A chief.* 





* On one occasion a party of Coshatees had come on a trading trip to Houston, 
during which they danced about the town, drinking largely of whisky ; this led to 
much quarrelling and fighting amongst them. After one of these “ drinkings”’ I 
visited the camp, beautifully situated in a rich grove of live oak, cedar, magolia, 
&c. Many of the men and boys were drunk, and some of the women had tasted 
of the abominable “ fire water.’ Uzlim, the principal chief, was squatted in his 
tent, grumbling out hideous songs of defiance against his enemies, his face 
blackened, a sign he was in no peaceful mood, and too drunk to rise. 

In another tent, also under the effects of whisky, was another Indian, one 
side of his face painted red, the other black, thus denoting he was for 
peace or war. . 

The squaws were most attentive to their drunken mates, filling their pipes 
and making cigars for them. 

A fine boy stepped up to me, quite naked, his eyes rolling about strangely, 
the effects of liquor,— Ah! boba-shee-la (friend) me am little drunk,” said 
he, “ Uzlim much drunk, he drink heap—whisky make Indian bad, very mad, 
he want to fight.” 
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(10.) Caddoes are met with on the head waters of the 
Colorado. There have been some fights between these and 
the Texans, the latter under General Rusk, burning and de- 
Stroying their villages in 1830. They are now at peace with 
the Texans. . 

(11.) ZLahookatookies are about 1000 warriors strong. 

(12.) Unataquas or Anadarcos are about 600 warriors, and 
reside with the Cherokees. 

(13.) Muscogees removed from Georgia and Alabama. There 
are only a few in Texas, but they are said to number 20,000 
souls. They are of Creek origin. 

Steeh-tcha-co-meco. The great king, commonly, called Ben 
Perryman. 

Hol-te-mal-te-toz-te-neek-ee, known as Sam Perryman, 
brother to the above. 

Tchow-ee-ptit-o-kaw. A Squaw. 
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